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URRENT HISTORY’S Christmas 
book list for 1939 is not lim- 
ited to public or world affairs. 

In line with the aim of the editors to 
present a rounded, balanced group of 
titles, the list includes not only books 
on history—made and in the making 
—but books in the fields of biography, 
autobiography, philosophy, and re- 
ligion. Of the thirty titles on the list, 
a dozen belong to the current affairs 
grouping, seven are in the field of 
biography or auto-biography, eight 
are histories, two deal with political 
philosophies, and one is a religious 
anthology. 

The list reflects a publishing trend 
in the non-fiction field which becomes 
increasingly apparent. Until this 
year, books on history-in-the-making 
have dominated this trend. But em- 
phasis in non-fiction in 1939 has 
shifted to biography. Not in many 
years has there been such a mine of 
first-rate biographical material; in- 
deed, at least four titles are strong 
candidates for the Pulitzer Prize: 
The Life and Times of William How- 
ard Taft, by Henry F. Pringle; 
Thoreau, by Henry Seidel Canby; 
Abraham Lincoln, The War Years, by 
Carl Sandburg, and Daniel Boone, by 
John Bakeless. All four biographies 
are on CURRENT HISTORY’s list. 

It is significant, too, perhaps, that 
autobiography has a prominent place 
among the selections. Three titles are 
included: Autobiography with Let- 
ters, by William Lyon Phelps; Wind, 
Sand and Stars, by Antoine de Saint 
Exupéry; and The Letters of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, edited by Ralph L. 
Rusk. 

Also worthy of Pulitzer Prize con- 
sideration are three historical works 
on the list—America in Midpassage, 
by Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, 
The New England Mind, by Perry 
Miller, and The Awakening of Amer- 
ica, by V. F. Calverton. Two of the 
remaining histories on the list are 
concerned with the theme of propa- 
ganda and the world war. These books 
are H. C. Peterson’s Propaganda for 
War and John C. Smith’s Words that 
Won the War. Another history is the 
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story of a river, Emil Lengyel’s The 
Danube, while the historical group- 
ing is completed with Philip Gue- 
dalla’s The Hundredth Year, and The 
Heritage of America, edited by H. S. 
Commager and Allan Nevins. 

Though no book on the list has 
grown directly out of the European 
war, six titles provide abundant 
background reading for an under- 
standing of World War II. Three of 
them, Hermann Rauschning’s The 
Revolution of Nihilism, Duff Cooper’s 
The Second World War, and Liddell 
Hart’s The Defence of Britain, were 
originally published abroad but 
scored an immediate success in this 
country. Published earlier this year, 
Pierre Van Paassen’s Days of Our 
Years has strong pertinency to the 
present situation. Vincent Sheean’s 
Not Peace But a Sword was widely 
discussed and Fletcher Pratt’s Sea 
Power and Today’s War, published a 
few weeks ago, is one of the timeliest 
books of the season. 


Increasing interest in South Amer- 
ica has found expression in two excel- 
lent new books about that continent: 
John Whitaker’s Americas to the 
South and T. R. Ybarra’s America 
Faces South. The Far East, too, has 
its duo of books with John Gunther’s 
Inside Asia and Hallett Abend’s 
Chaos in Asia. 


The “we or they” idea dramatized 
so effectively by Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong several years ago is represent- 
ed on the list by three works of politi- 
cal philosophy: The March of Fas- 
cism, by Stephen Raushenbush, Dic- 
tatorship in The Modern World, edit- 
ed by Stanton Ford, and Freedom and 
Culture, by John Dewey. 

In a category by itself, perhaps, is 
William Allen White’s short, stimu- 
lating essay, The Changing West. 

Brief descriptions of each of the 
books on the list follow according to 
grouping: 


History-in-the-Making 


Probably the most important non- 
fiction of the year, Hermann Rau- 
schning’s The Revolution of Nihilism 
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Recommended by 
CURRENT HISTORY 


Praised by 
ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


“I have read it with great rel- 
ish. It seems to me valuable, 
stimulating and delighful.” 


MUST READING 


— Philip Guedalla’s THE 
HUNDREDTH YEAR is the 
record of the crucial year in 
world history around which 
our times are turning, told 
with brilliance and prophetic 
vision by one of the greatest 
living historians. $3.00 


Doubleday, Doran 
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DICTATORSHIP IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 


edited by Guy Stanton Ford 


Brilliant, comprehensive, un- 
biased, indispensable. $3.50 










see also... 


MARSHALL AND TANEY 
STATESMEN OF THE LAW 


by Ben W. Palmer 


Timely, penetrating reap- 
praisal. A revelation of the 
power of the _ individual 
judge. $3.50 
















MODERN MEXICAN ART 
by Laurence Schmeckebier 


Anunderstanding of the peo- 
ple through their art. $7.50 
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(Alliance) describes the evolution of 
National Socialism and probes into 
its inner nature. National Socialism, 
says Rauschning, has become a move- 
ment without a doctrine or a soul—ag 
movement for movement’s sake. It 
has no program save that dictated by 
the need of the retention and exten- 
sion of power. In short, Nazism has 
become “nihilistic.” Rauschning cor- 
rectly anticipated the cancelling out 
of supposed grievances between Ger- 
many and Russia, predicting many 
months ago that a Nazi-Communist 
alliance was “Hitler’s great coming 
stroke.” 

Captain Liddell Hart’s The Defence 
of Britain (Random House) does 
more than merely describe and an- 
alyze England’s fighting machine. It 


| is a comprehensive, intelligent exam- 


ination not only of Europe’s fighting 
forces but of the real issues in today’s 
war. Captain Hart’s internationally 
famous theories of defense are out- 
lined in full. This is easily the best 
explanation for the prolonged stale- 
mate in the West. 

In The Second World War (Scrib- 
ner’s), Duff Cooper, former First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, pub- 
lishes his papers and speeches of the 
twelve-month period immediately 
preceding the outbreak of war. Its 
value is enhanced and its timeliness 
pointed up by an introduction and 
running commentary based on recent 
developments. 


Vincent Sheean’s Not Peace But: 


a Sword (Doubleday, Doran) lost 
something of its razor-sharp edge 
with the outbreak of the present war, 
but it is still a remarkable first-hand 
account of what has been happening 
in Europe during the last few years. 
Both as a history of the Spanish war 
and as a commentary on political and 
psychological England, Sheean’s book 
is well worth reading. 

Though published at the beginning 
of the year, Days of Our Years, by 
Pierre Van Paassen (Hillman, Curl) 


| is still enjoying a wide popularity be- 
| cause of its broad, colorful range and 
| its 
| background of world affairs. 


stimulating comments on _ the 


In Sea Power and Today’s War 
(Harrison Hilton), Fletcher Pratt, 
who has become a one-man informa- 
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tion bureau since the outbreak of 
the war, provides an illuminating 
study and discussion of comparative 
naval strength and modern theories 
of naval warfare. The book bears 
special pertinence to a war which thus 
far has found its main activity not 
on land or in the air but on the sea. 


Americas to the South (Mac- 
millan) by John Whitaker, European 
correspondent of The Chicago Daily 
News, is the result of first-hand ob- 
servations made on a tour of the 
South American continent. Mr. Whit- 
aker interviewed important states- 
men, investigated local situations, 
spoke to laymen. Out of this wealth 
of material has come a comprehensive, 
authoritative book on the “good 
neighbors.” 

Like Mr. Whitaker’s book, T. R. 
Ybarra’s America Faces South 
(Dodd, Mead) grew out of material 
obtained at first hand. Mr. Ybarra 
is aroving foreign correspondent who 
can speak with equal authority on any 
phase of international affairs. This is 
a much-needed ability at a time when 
it is as impossible to isolate continents 
from a consideration of world affairs 
as it is to isolate countries from a 
consideration of continents. If anyone 
doubts that South America has a 
stake in the war—or conversely, that 
the war has a stake in South America 
—the suggestion is made that he read 
America Faces South. 

John Gunther’s Inside Asia (Har- 
pers), like its famed predecessor, 
inside Europe, has dramatized a 
continent and its leading personal- 
ities. Mr. Gunther describes Asia as 
a prisoner—chained down by separate 
and often conflicting imperialisms. 
Gunther ranges the continent, finding 
drama and color, examining its lead- 
ing personalities, piecing together 
threads of events, reporting, analyz- 
ing, interpreting. The net result is a 
compact, useful, dramatic guide to 
Asia’s politics and personalities. 

Following up on his success with 
Can China Survive, Hallett Abend, 
Far East correspondent for The New 
York Times, has written Chaos in 
Asia (Ives Washburn) an up-to-the- 
minute picture of events in the 
Orient. Japan’s aims in China, he 
Says, are vague, but the realization 
has finally been brought home to a 
number of Japanese leaders that 
Japan must have a prosperous neigh- 
kor in China or be bitterly poor her- 
| 

William Allen White, genial jour- 
nalist-philosopher, has written about 
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Immediately Important 
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The Second 
World War 


First Phase 
by DUFF COOPER 


The events of the “war of nerves” set 
down as they happened by Britain’s for- 
mer First Lord of the Admiralty. $2.50 


Under the 
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by HELEN P. KIRKPATRICK 


A penetrating and up-to-the-minute book 
on the baffling British, their leaders and 
why they went to war. $2.75 


* 
Battle 
Against Time 


by HEINRICH HAUSER 


How long can Hitler last? This inside, 
factual, authoritative survey of 1939 
Germany suggests the answer. $3.00 


at all bookstores 
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Southeastern Europe 
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By Stoyan Pribichevich 


A timely, colorful book about the 
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liberty-loving people and their many 
fascinating ways of life. $3.50 


With a New Foreword by 
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By Antoine de St. Exupéry 


“Yes, it is surely adventure. No 
wonder, then, it is thrilling, you will 
say. It is life heightened toa gigantic 
scale with such adventures, such 
heroes . . . pierces straight through 
to the heart of the world.””—Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh in the Saturday 
Review of Literature. Illustrated. 
$2.75. A  Book-of-the-Month Club 
Choice. 185th Thousand. 
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the West and the people he knows so 
well in The Changing West. Original, 
thoughtful, his book discusses the re- 
lation of the people to the land on 
which they live, and their economic 
and political concepts. 

Especially timely and valuable now 
that Europe is at war are two Uni- 
versity Press books concerned with 
a similar theme: war and propagan- 
da. H. C. Peterson’s Propaganda for 
War (Oklahoma) is an illuminating 
study and analysis of propaganda 
tricks and tactics which brought us 
into the war once before and which 
may do so again. J. R. Mock and C. 
Larson have collaborated in writing 
Words that Won the War (Prince- 
ton) which is based largely on Ameri- 
ca’s own propaganda experiences dur- 
ing the World War. 


Histories 


America in Midpassage (Macmil- 
lan), by Charles A. and Mary R. 
Beard, integrates the five main 
strands of our recent history into a 
single, coherent, meaningful pattern. 
Developments in American politics, 
economics, culture, science, and social 
progress during the last ten years are 
woven into a single story. The Beards 
conclude that we have been in “mid- 
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passage” —a period in which we have 
had occasion to re-examine our heri- 
tage and in which we have become 
conscious of the positive values of our 
democratic institutions. 

Emil Lengyel’s The Danube (Ran- 
dom House) is not a history in the 
strict sense. Actually, it is the story 
—perhaps even the biography—of a 
great river. Lenygel looks at the 
Danube and sees a river steeped in 
history. He sees a fertile, rich valley 
despoiled by centuries of conflict. The 
only solution for the millions of peo- 
ple along the Danube’s shores, he 
feels, is a Federation based on unity 
rather than dissolution of racial and 
linguistic ties. In format The Danube 
is one of the most beautiful books of 
the year. 


A new approach to early American 
history is furnished by V. F. Calver- 


ton in The Awakening of America 
(John Day), an ambitious, impres- 
sive study of revolts and class strug- 
gles before the Revolution. Calverton 
views the beginnings of America 
largely through the stories of the 
governed, rather than the governors, 
the common people rather than the 
aristocracy. Calverton finds that early 
America was a frontier nation influ- 
enced more by the restlessness of the 
people, by their tempers and their 
appetites, than by any foreign mon- 
arch, 

In The Hundredth Year Philip 
Guedalla effectively states the inter- 
esting thesis that the year 1936, like 
the years 1815, 1830, 1848, etc., is a 


turning point in the history of the | 


world. A book of clarity and convic- 
tion, 

The Heritage of America, edited by 
Henry Steele Commager and Allan 
Nevins (Little, Brown), is a compila- 
tion of essays based on source materi- 
al on significant highlights in Ameri- 
can history. Attractively illustrated, 
the book is a new and vigorous ap- 
proach to the making of America. 


Autobiography 


The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son (Columbia University Press) ar- 
ranged and edited by R. L. Rusk, is 
one of the literary highlights of the 
year. Mr. Rusk has collected hundreds 
of hitherto unpublished letters which 
form a rich new basis for a fuller ap- 
praisal of Emerson than was hitherto 
possible. The letters cover a wide 
range, revealing a more human, more 
colorful Emerson. 


William Lyon Phelps’ Se | 


raphy with Letters (Oxford) is full 
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“Didn't Little Boys Get Trains, Grandpa?’’ 


“No, sonny, not when I was a little boy. You see, Santa Claus hadn’t learned 


how to make electric trains, or automobiles, or airplanes then. I used ° 


to get a jackknife or a pair of mittens for Christmas. You're a lucky boy!” 


OYS and girls aren’t the only lucky ones these days. Just check 
over the things you have, and ask yourself how many of them 
a family like yours could have had even a generation ago. Certainly 
not your radio or your electric refrigerator. Probably not your auto- 
mobile, or even your electric lights. And there are thousands of other 
things—now available in a wide variety and at a reasonable price— 


that were unknown or prohibitively expensive only a few years ago. 


Yes, we say we are lucky today. But it wasn’t luck that made all these 
things available to us. It was American industry—its scientists, engi- 
neers, and workmen—who developed these new products, improved 
them, made them less expensive so that more millions of people can 
enjoy them. - 
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of literary flavor and reflects a rich 
and varied life. Even though the em- 
phasis is not as strong as it might be 
on autobiography per se.—almost half 
the book is devoted to personality 
sketches of other people—his book is 


| one of the brighter lights in a bright 


publishing year. 

Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine 
de Saint Exupéry (Reynal and Hitch- 
cock) has been honored on two con- 
tinents. In Europe it won the Grand 
Prix of the Academie Francais; in 
America it has become a best seller 
and something of a literary sensation. 
The book is an amalgam of personal 
philosophy, adventure, and_ essay 
writing. Exupéry, an aviator, has 
found his philosophy in the sky. 


Biographies 

In The Life and Times of William 
Howard Taft Henry F. Pringle, win- 
ner of the Pulitzer Prize in 1931 for 
his biography of Theodore Roosevelt, 
continues his important study of the 
United States during the “growing 
years.” It is an absorbing and well- 
written story of the only man in the 
history of this country ever to hold 
both its two highest offices: Presi- 
dent, and Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

All those who read and enjoyed Van 
Wyck Brooks’ now classic Flowering 
of New England will want to read 
Henry Seidel Canby’s Thoreau 
(Houghton, Mifflin). An outstanding 
candidate for the Pulitzer award in 
biography, Thoreau is more than the 
story of a great American; it is first- 
rate literary craftsmanship. 

John Bakeless, journalist and 
teacher of journalism, has written a 
much-needed, full-length biography 
of the hero of the American frontier 
in Daniel Boone (Morrow). 

The remarkable thing about Carl 
Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: The 
War Years (Harcourt, Brace) is not 
that Mr. Sandburg has attempted a 
biography of Lincoln in a field already 
so crowded, but that it should stand 
so high above the rest. Sandburg con- 
tinues his monumental work, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, The Prairie Years, with 
this deep, sympathetic study of the 
War President. 


Political Philosophy 


John Dewey, dean of American 
Philosophers, probes into the funda- 
mentals of the problems of Democra- 
cy in Freedom and Culture (Put- 
nam). This is a personal testimonial 
to a truly democratic way of life. 
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Third Term Question 


Franklin D. Roosevelt has appar- 
ently enjoyed being President of the 
United States. He has also felt, or 
made people believe he felt, that his 
New Deal was safest in his own 
hands. He has been a breaker of 
tradition. No other member of his 
party equals him in stature or—as 
public opinion polls all indicate—in 
national popularity. Given these 
factors, is it not possible that he will 
seek a third term? 

Many men think so, and the Presi- 
dent has never definitely squelched 
the belief. At times he has hinted that 
he wanted to retire to the rural quiet 
of Hyde Park in January, 1941, but, 
despite pleading from Democrats and 
Republicans alike, he has kept his 
real plans to himself. For one thing, 
disavowal of third-term plans would 
weaken White House control of Con- 
gress. For another, perhaps the 
Roosevelt mind is not yet made up. 
Moreover, should third-term plans be 
announced too early, opposition might 
quickly jell, with disastrous effect to 
Roosevelt and his party. 

A few weeks ago, the President 
startled his friends and foes alike by 
saying, when laying the cornerstone 
for the new Jefferson Memorial in 
Washington, that he hoped he would 
attend the Memorial’s dedication in 
January, 1941. Since his term ex- 
pires on January 20, 1941, the state- 
ment left room for wide interpreta- 
tion. The President told reporters 
afterward that his remark had been 
a joke—he just wanted to start the 
interpretations rolling, then sit back 
and enjoy them. Again at the dedica- 
tion of the library for his state papers 
in Hyde Park, New York, he jested 
with the press, calling upon it to in- 
terpret his wish for a fine day when 
the library is finally opened to the 
general public in July, 1941. 

For prospective 1940 candidates, 
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however, the Roosevelt mysteries 
were no joke. They and their man- 
agers read the political entrails as 
best they might and pushed ahead. 


The Candidates — Garner 

John Nance Garner, 71-year-old 
Texan, twice running-mate of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, went deer-hunting a 
few weeks ago, apparently oblivious 
of the fact that he is the center of a 
boom for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination. However, Garner offices 
were opened in New York, in the 
Middle West, on the Pacific Coast, 
and from the central office in Dallas, 
Texas, came a stream of Garner 
literature. 

Though the Garner boom was at 
first regarded as a movement to head 
off President Roosevelt and to dic- 
tate the nomination of a Democratic 
conservative whose political philoso- 
phy would resemble that of the Vice- 
President, observers in late Novem- 
ber began to take the “Garner for 
President” talk more seriously. They 
pointed to the campaign biography 
written by Pulitzer-Prize-winner 
Marquis James (author of a life of 
another famous Texan, Sam Hous- 
ton) and to the Jack Foy-Rex Lamp- 
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man song, “Cactus Jack,” with the 
final verse: 


We'll tell you this about Cactus 
Jack: 

He’s hit the trail and he won’t 
turn back; 

He’s riding high and he’s riding 
straight, 

And he’s headed- for the White 
House gate! 

From Amarillo to San Antone 

They'll tell you Jack has never 
been thrown— 

Ki, yi, yippee! Cactus Jack! 

He'll hang his hat on the White 
House rack. 


MeNutt, and Others 


Paul Vories McNutt, the handsome 
white-haired Social Security Admin- 
istrator, would also like to live in the 
Vhite House. He has never made any 
bones about it, and there is a story 
that he has planned, ever since he 
was a school boy, to reach the Presi- 
dency. His present job has given him 
a chance to become a national figure. 
He can travel around the country, talk 
on social security (the subject appar- 
ently closest to most Americans in 
1939), watch the building of his polit- 
ical organization. Political wise men 
say that organization, based on the 
State machine built when Adminis- 
trator McNutt was Indiana’s Gover- 
nor, is one of the best oiled and most 
efficient in the country. 

Washingtonians have suspected 
that President Roosevelt was not 
wholly opposed to the McNutt am- 
bitions, else why should the President 
have given the Indianan such political 
plums as the job of High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines and then the 
Social Security Administration? It 
has also been noted in the capital that 
New Dealers like Justice Black and 
Thomas Corcoran (“Tommy the 
Cork”) were present at a recent Mc- 
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Nutt dinner whose purpose was not 
one hundred per cent convivial. 

There are other, but less active, 
Democratic hopefuls: BURTON K. 
WHEELER, since 1923 a Democratic 
Senator from Montana; BENNETT 
CHAMP CLARK, Missouri Senator, 
son of the Champ Clark whom Wood- 
row Wilson defeated for the Presi- 
dential nomination in 1912; WIL- 
LIAM O. DOUGLAS, Supreme Court 
justice, former SEC head, 41, and a 
liberal. 


Bridges and Dewey 


Republicans, no less disturbed than 
Democrats by the Roosevelt enigma, 
have at least four prominent contend- 
ers for the nomination. Taken alpha- 
betically they are: 

Styles Bridges (he has recently 
dropped his first name, Henry), 41- 


year-old New Hampshire Senator and © 


former Governor, TVA foe and con- 
stant New Deal critic, threw his hat 
into the ring some weeks ago. Ex- 
cept in New England, his candidacy 
has not been taken very seriously, 
possibly because New Hampshire has 
not sent a native son to the White 
House since Franklin Pierce was 
elected in 1852, but Mr. Bridges has 
recently been swinging around the 
circle, speaking from coast to coast. 
Some suspected he had little hope of 
the nomination for President but 
much hope of the nomination for 
Vice President. 

Thomas Edmund Dewey, 37-year- 
old District Attorney of New York 
and 1938 Republican candidate for 
New York’s Governorship, has been 
a leader in the Republican nomina- 
tion race. His war on crime has given 
him national prominence. He has had 
- the aid of influential New Yorkers, 
and for several months has been sur- 
rounded by a group of experts—the 
Dewey group shuns the term “brain 
trust’”—which admittedly is coaching 
the “D.A.” for the job of being Presi- 
dent. Dewey supporters refuse to 
concede that their man is inexperi- 
enced in national affairs or to find 
any weakness in the fact that, if 
nominated and elected in 1940, he 
would be the youngest man ever to be 
President of the United States. 

Except for a Middle Western visit 
last Summer, Dewey has made no 
political appearances, but in the clos- 
ing days of November he was work- 
ing over speeches in preparation for 
an invasion of the Middle West and 
the opening of his campaign. Head- 


quarters were to be opened almost 
simultaneously here and there and 
the Dewey banner unfurled to the 
political breeze. 


Taft and Vandenburg 


Robert Alphonso Taft, 50-year-old 
son of the late President and Chief 
Justice, a conservative son of Ohio, 
and a senator, has been making 
speeches that are nomination-seeking 
in nature. He has an organization 
that is working for him, rounding 
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Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 


up delegates—particularly among 
Southern Negro Republicans, accord- 
ing to report—and his headquarters 
has been thought to be the most ac- 
tive among all that are trying to win 
the Republican nomination. 

Arthur H. Vandenberg, Michigan 
Senator and newspaperman, has been 
talked of as a presidential possibility 
for years. He was mentioned in 1936, 
and might have had the nomination 
had he sought it seriously. His fellow 
Michiganders have been working for 
him, in an informal way, for some 
time, but to all appearances he is a 
man who is willin’ only if the nomina- 
tion seeks him. An isolationist, a sup- 
porter of the arms embargo which 
Congress repealed on November 4, 
he has seemed out of step so far as 
prevailing American opinion on for- 
eign policy is concerned, and yet, 
a few weeks ago, a poll of persons 
listed in ““Who’s Who” gave Senator 
Vanderberg the leading place among 
all contenders for the Republican 
nomination for President. 
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Idle Ships, Idle Men 


At the tip of Manhattan Island 
rises the brown-brick tower of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute where idle 
sailors seek food and shelter and rec- 
reation while awaiting jobs aboard 
the liners and freighters that use 
New York’s many docks and piers. 
Last month the Institute was busy. 
The Neutrality Act had thrown “on 
the beach” thousands of American 
sailors—10,000 some estimates had it 
—and their immediate prospect of 
work was bad. 

Not all the thousands were concen- 
trated in New York, for the ninety. 
two ships that passage of the Neu- 
trality Act in early November had 
suddenly tied at their docks berthed 
at many ports, but in all American 
ports the problem was the same. What 
were the sailors to do? The Federal 
Government had two solutions: (1) 
WPA projects along the waterfront; 
(2) special training schools such as 
those already established in several 
ports as a means of improving the 
skills of officers, stewards, engineers 
and all the rest that man a ship at 
sea. The sailors and their union 
spokesmen were not sure they liked 
the plans. 

What was to be done with the ships 
idling in port was a crucial question 
for the operating companies. Pro- 
posals to transfer their registry to 
another government—Panama had 
been the one most generally men- 
tioned—brought a cry of protest. 
American seamen would not be em- 
ployed, it was argued, and the ships, 
still owned by Americans, might get 
the country in trouble if torpedoed or 
mined. Outright sale of ships was 
suggested, but that again offered 
small consolation to the companies. 
Nor did it contribute to the maritime 
prestige of the United States, built so 
slowly and painfully since the World 
War. 

Ships and sailormen thus promised 
to be the principal casualties of the 
new Neutrality Act, passed in answer 
to national demand that the United 
States keep out of war. Public mem- 
ory is traditionally short, but not 
short enough to forget that one of 
the things that drew the country into 
the World War was the loss of Ameri- 
can ships and men by mines and tor- 
pedoes. That was not to happen again 
if law could prevent. 

It was that insistence which, early 
in November, wrote into law the ban 
on American shipping to the combat 
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zones of Western Europe and to Can- 
ada’s Atlantic ports. It was this in- 
sistence that also barred Americans, 
except under special circumstances, 
from traveling on belligerent vessels. 
Fundamental to the whole problem, of 
course, was the belief that economic 
interest had drawn the United States 
to the Allies in 1917. To prevent that 
the “cash-and-carry” provision had 
been placed in the law. 

That provision, in company with 
the lifting of the arms embargo em- 
bodied in the old Neutrality Act, 
opened American markets to all who 
could come and get it—and pay. The 
country was protected against imme- 
diate involvement in the European 
conflict. The Allies—since they alone 
could reach American markets— 
were aided, and this was presumed to 
be in line with State Department poli- 
cy, and yet, however selfish it all 
might seem, the United States was 
not shut off from the profits almost 
certain to result sooner or later from 
Allied buying. 


Business on the Mind 


Fall business has been good in 
America. Lines on the economists’ 
graphs have moved steadily upward 
since the end of August, and indices 
have stood as much as _ seventeen 
points above the level a year ago. Just 
why the pleasing upturn has oc- 
curred has been cause for disagree- 
ment. 

New Dealers have pointed to pump- 
priming, to spending for American 
rearmament, and have argued simul- 
taneously that planned recovery was 
setting in. Opponents have found oth- 
er reasons, such as tax reforms and 
the curtailed WPA insisted upon by 
Congress at its last regular session. 
They have looked further. 

“Fear buyers” is a term that has 
crept into discussion of the business 
outlook, the phrase being used to de- 
scribe the numerous purchasers, in- 
dustrial and individual, who have 
rushed to give orders for fear that 
the war would loose an inflation of 
the price structure and create a short- 
age of many items. World War ex- 
perience taught a lesson that has not 
been forgotten. 

Still another factor is found. Fac- 
tories are speeding production 
against the day European war orders 
start flooding the American market, 
stirring an industrial war boom. Ac- 
tually, however, Britain and France 
have placed fewer orders in the 
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Christian Science Monitor 


The shaded area shows where U. S. ships can’t go. 


United States than had been expected, 
nor did these orders swell to any con- 
siderable extent after the passage of 
the revised Neutrality Act. Airplane 
factories did obtain considerable new 
business. So, apparently, did some 
munitions and machine plants, but 
the scene at American ports, where 
lighters were carrying dismantled 
planes to loading freighters, was at 
best a pale imitation of the scene in 
the World War years when American 
munitions were pouring out of the 
country for the combatants abroad. 

That war orders were likely to ex- 
pand once the Allies had used up the 
mass of accumulated materiel most 
observers conceded. They pointed, 
moreover, to estimates, too, that the 
Allies could amass the huge sum of 
$8,000,000,000 for American spend- 
ing should the need arise. 

Only dribbles of that Croesus-like 
fortune, however, were reaching the 
United States. Hence wonder grew re- 
garding reasons for the upturn. Per- 
haps anyone’s guess had basis. To the 
average man the important thing was 
that jobs were available, that people 
were spending. He did not have to 


consult the charts to know that busi- 
ness was good. Happier days are here 
again—though the Stock Market re- 
mains stubbornly dull. 


Finland Faces Russia 


In a pinch, little Finland (popula- 
tion 4,000,000) might muster an 
army of 800,000 men. In a pinch, 
mighty Russia (population 183,- 
000,000) might muster an army of 
18,000,000. 

A wry smile went round the 
world, therefore, when in mid- 
November the Communist press, in 
and outside the Soviet Union, an- 
nounced in screaming headlines that 
Finland was threatening war on 
Russia. The picture these headlines 
drew was about as probable as that 
of a Singer midget threatening to 
maul Heavyweight Champion Joe 
Louis. 

The explanation for the headlines 
lay in the fact that, a day or two 
before, negotiations between Finland 
and Russia over Soviet demands on 
the little Baltic country had col- 
lapsed—whether temporarily or per- 
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Rollin Kirby—N.Y. Evening Post 


Isn’t it about time for a peace offensive here? 


manently no one knew. Day after day 
Finnish delegates in Moscow had 
heard Russia’s demands voiced by 
Dictator Josef Stalin and Premier- 
Foreign Minister Molotov, and day 
after day the Finns had declined to 
accede. According to Premier Molo- 
tov, Russia asked disarmament of 
fortified zones on the Soviet-Finnish 
border, exchanging of certain islands 
in the Gulf of Finland, shifting part 
of the border “several dozen kilo- 
meters further to the north of Lenin- 
grad,” and lease by Finland to Rus- 
sia of “a small section of her terri- 
tory near the entrance to the Gulf 
of Finland where we might establish 
a naval base.” 

When the Finnish delegates finally 
said “No” and went home, the Com- 
munist headlines thundered. Pravda, 
Communist party newspaper in Mos- 
cow, hinted that Finland might meet 
the fate of Poland. The Soviet navy, 
organ, Red Fleet, stormed: “The 
Soviet government will find a means 
of guaranteeing the frontiers of our 
fatherland.” Leningrad, it declared, 
was only about twenty miles from the 
Finnish border, was under constant 
threat from air and artillery attack, 
and must be protected by all means. 

Soon there were reports of dis- 
turbances along the Soviet-Finnish 
frontier, of Soviet plane flights over 
Finnish territory. Europe was tense, 


waiting to see whether the Russian 
bear would reach out a paw to pull 
Finland under Soviet domination, as 
it had recently pulled Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. 


Tremors in Scandinavia 


The subjects of Czar Alexander I, 
said Kipling, moved into Europe but 
could not forget their Oriental back- 
ground and went aroved like Chinese 
with their shirt-tails hanging out. 
Memories of Alexander have come to 
many a student of history in recent 
weeks. It was by agreement between 
Alexander and Napoleon that Russia 
was permitted to take Finland away 
from Sweden, as she did in 1809, 
making Finland an “autonomous” 
duchy within the Russian Empire. 

Today, again, Russia has moved 
into Western Europe. Today, again, 
Finland fears she may fall under 
Russian domination—the Russian 
practice of making subject states 
“autonomous” is still being followed. 
And today again the Russian threat 
may extend to Sweden—or so many 
of the Swedish people believe. Un- 
happily they note statements in the 
Soviet press that Finland is being 
prevented from accepting Russian 
proposals by “the British imperial- 
ists,” and that this is “a threat to 
Finland’s independence and_ the 
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safety of the Scandinavian coun. 
tries, especially Sweden.” Nor do 
such statements make neighboring 
Norway breathe any easier. 

In fact, of recent weeks the whole 
Baltic area has been uneasy with 
fear of a sudden thrust by Moscow, 
Too well, Finland, Sweden and Nor- 
way know that, when their military 
strength is compared to Russia’s, 
they are so many gnats against a 
colossus. The population of these 
three Baltic countries combined hard- 
ly exceeds the number of men Soviet 
Russia could place under arms if 
necessary. Sweden with 6,250,000 in- 
habitants, Norway with less than 
3,000,000, Finland with roughly 
4,000,000, might among the three of 
them muster an army of 2,500,000. 
Russia could recruit an army that 
large solely in the territories she has 
taken from Poland in the past few 
months. Furthermore, the Russian 
soldier is well paid, well clothed and 
well equipped. A considerable propor- 
tion—perhaps half—of Russia’s in- 
come goes to keep him that way. 

Since the end of the World War, 
the dominant policies of the Scan- 
dinavian nations have been directed, 
not toward rearmament, but toward 
disarmament; not toward nationalis- 
tic belligerence but toward interna- 
tional peace. This peaceful past has 
left them ill-equipped for the field of 
battle. 

Yet all three countries are pro- 
foundly determined to keep out of 
the Communist orbit if that is 
humanly possible. Although there 
are many socialistic elements in 
Sweden’s national life—her way 
seems “the middle way” to American 
eyes—she is miles away from the 
Russian brand of socialism. Com- 
munism flourished briefly in Norway 
after the World War; in the general 
election of 1921 it won control of 
one-fifth of the seats in Parliament; 
but of recent years has drastically 
declined. Finland, finally, is prevail- 
ingly democratic, leaning as far from 
communism as from fascism. To all 
Scandinavia, the embrace of the 
Russian bear would be hateful. 


The War at Sea 


From September 3, the day Britain 
went to war with Germany and the 
British liner Athenia with 1,450 pas- 
sengers and crew aboard was mys- 
teriously sunk off the Irish coast, to 
November 15, a total of 110 vessels 
had been lost as a result of torpedoes, 
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shell fire or mines. This included 57 
British ships with a gross tonnage 
of 258,188; seven French ships with 
a tonnage of 48,593; eight German 
ships with a tonnage of 38,880; and 
88 neutral ships with a tonnage of 
114,076. As in the last war, the neu- 
trals were hard hit. 

The 1939 edition of Jane’s Fight- 
ing Ships—the acknowledged au- 
thority on the world’s war craft— 
which appeared on November 16, in- 
dicated that Germany had a severe 
handicap to overcome if she is to 
repeat her World War success and 
carry out her avowed plan of relent- 
less U-boat warfare. In the last war, 
Germany had 111 submarines, as 
compared with her 1939 program of 
71 U-boats in service and 28 more 
building. Fifteen U-boats are said to 
have been sunk in the first 45 days 
of the present war and, since they 
were of the ocean-going type, this 
was a sharp blow to the Germans. 

But there was still the possibility 
of a German-Soviet military agree- 
ment. If this move, which still seems 
unlikely, should take place, Germany 
could depend upon the largest sub- 
marine fleet in existence today. Jane’s 
reports that Russia has approxi- 
mately 150 U-boats built and at least 
20 under construction. It may have 
even more; the Russians have always 
maintained the closest secrecy about 
their naval strength. 

While Germany was reported to be 
constructing a 40,000 ton battleship, 
her surface fleet was small when the 
war began, and she was seriously 
disturbed when, on September 4, one 
of her three 10,000-ton pocket battle- 
ships was damaged by British air 
raiders who bombed Wilhelmshafen. 
The whereabouts of Germany’s other 
two pocket battleships was a mystery. 
They were reported acting as raiders 
on the high seas. 

By and large, considerable success 
attended the Germans’ war at sea 
during the first three months. Their 
most startling feat was accomplished 
on October 14 when a U-boat slipped 
past a net and mine barriers and sank 
the battleship Royal Oak at Scapa 
Flow, British naval base in the North 
of Scotland. This exploit followed the 
destruction of the airplane carrier 
Courageous a month earlier. More- 
over, Scapa Flow and Scotland’s 
famous Firth of Forth were frequent 
targets for Nazi planes, though on 
November 15 Field Marshal Goering 
declared that Nazi bombing planes 
and U-boats had not yet begun to 
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“show the British what it means to 
be at war with Germany.” The warn- 
ing coincided with a German an- 
nouncement that a single U-boat had 
sunk 26,000 tons of shipping and 
captured one prize ship “in the past 
few days.” There was no British 
record of any such loss. 

“It is to be anticipated,” said a 
D.N.B. (Deutsches Nachrichten Bu- 
reau, official news agency) dispatch, 
“that German attacks will take place 


frequently at times and places not 


foreseen in England.” 


The War on Land 


Altogether unlike the grim and 
active war at sea was the deadlocked 
war on land. After three months, all 
was quiet on the Western Front; 
there was only minor patrol activity 
as heavy rains bogged down the Ger- 
man, French and British war ma- 
chines. It was still a “war of words” 
and a “war of nerves.” The Germans 
were still chary of hurling them- 
selves against the formidable Magi- 
not Line, the French and British just 
as reluctant to charge the Siegfried 
Line in Germany. 

While Belgium and the Nether- 
lands: stubbornly sought to maintain 
their neutrality and both feared a 
Nazi thrust through the low coun- 
tries, it was admitted in Germany 





that the bulk of the Nazi army was 
concentrated in the West. Troop con- 
centrations, it was said, were so large 
that the area of the Westwall, be- 
tween 20 and 30 miles deep and 375 
miles long, was no longer able to hold 
all the fighting men and they there- 
fore were stretched out fanshape in 
all directions. Presumably this meant 
that they were not only in the rear 
of the main defense line, but also 
north and south of it. 

There were persistent reports that 
Germany would soon launch a major 
attack. The German war machine 
was described in Hitler’s own news- 
paper, the Voelkischer Beobachter, 
as “ready to strike a decisive blow 
at any moment.” 

With the war well into its third 
month, Britain and France seized 
an occasion to state their war aims. 
King George VI, replying to the offer 
of Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether- 
lands and King Leopold of the Bel- 
gians to intervene, asserted that the 
British, who had been reluctant to 
take up arms, were determined not 
to lay them down until satisfied that 
the bogey of recurrent German ag- 
gression had been banished and the 
peoples of Europe guaranteed inde- 
pendence and liberty. Supplementing 
this reply, President Lebrun of 
France bluntly declared that a dura- 
ble peace could be established only 
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“by reparation of the injustices that 
force has imposed on _ Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland.” 

As though to add force to these 
declarations, Winston Churchill, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, taunt- 
ed Hitler in a radio broadcast, dared 
him to fight, even referred to him as 
a “cornered maniac.” The future of 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Aus- 
tria, he said, depends on the success 
of the Allies’ arms. If the Allies win 
the Netherlands and Belgium also 
will be safe, he added, but if they 
lose “all will be enslaved and the 
United States will be left single- 
handed to guard the rights of man.” 

“We are far stronger than we were 
ten weeks ago,” said Churchill. “We 
are far better prepared to endure the 
worst malice of Hitler and his Huns 
than we were at the beginning of 
September.” Replying to this speech 
the Nazis warned that they had not 
yet begun to fight. 


Hitler’s Escape 

The most sensational and perhaps 
most significant news of recent weeks 
was Chancellor Hitler’s escape from 
assassination on the night of Novem- 
ber 8 when a time bomb exploded in 
historic Buergerbraeu Hall in Munich 
only eleven minutes after the Fuehrer 
left the building. He had visited 
Munich to celebrate the anniversary 
of his first abortive beer hall putsch, 
on November 8, 1923. 

Outside Germany it was widely 
assumed that in the beer hall bomb- 
ing the German underground move- 
ment had made an attempt on Hitler’s 
life. But there were also rumors of 
strife within the Nazi party itself, 
and many who took glee in pointing 
out which high ranking Nazis were 
and which were not in the hall on the 
night of the explosion. 

There was no lack of other theories 
regarding the bombing. One was 
that old-line Nazi fanatics were seek- 
ing some desperate way to check the 
trend of affairs which seemed to them 
to constitute a betrayal of early Nazi 
doctrine—a trend signified by Hit- 
ler’s recent agreement with the Rus- 
sian Communists, once arch foes of 
Nazism. Another theory, voiced in 
Paris, was that, by means of the 
bombing, the German government 
hoped to fan hatred against Britain, 
rekindle loyalty to Hitler among the 
German people, and prepare them for 
the difficult times which lay ahead. 

Whoever was responsible for it, 


the Munich explosion was heard 
around the world. In Rome the press 
was full of sympathy for Hitler and 
viewed with “profound horror the 
whole odious plot.” Premier Musso- 
lini immediately cabled congratula- 
tions to the German Chancellor on 
his escape. Japan also congratulated 
Hitler and expressed sympathy for 
the victims, as did Soviet Russia. In 
Moscow, which has been most friend- 
ly toward Berlin since the conclusion 
of the recent Nazi-Soviet non-aggres- 
sion pact, the official German version 
of the Munich bombing was broad- 
cast in full by radio. It emphasized 
the alleged guilt of the British. 


Eyes on Asia 

While the declared war in Europe 
continued, so did the undeclared war 
in Asia, with the Japanese occupying 
Pakhoi, close to the borders of 
French Indo-China. This move was 
made after a long lull in hostilities in 
South China and obviously was in- 
tended to cut the last remaining arms 
supply route to Chiang Kai-shek and 
his Nationalist forces. 

The announcement that a Japanese- 
sponsored Central Chinese govern- 
ment would soon be formed, headed 
by Wang Ching-wei, was capped by 
a sensational report that Soviet Rus- 
sia would be the first to recognize the 
new Chinese regime. This recogni- 
tion, according to informed circles in 
Tokyo, would be granted in return 
for Japanese consent to the estab- 
lishment of a Sovietized Northwest 
China. The newspaper Hochi Shim- 
bun of Tokyo reported that the Soviet 
had already instructed the Chinese 
Communist party to establish its ad- 
ministrative regime in Kansu, with 
Mao Tse-tung as Chief Executive 
and General Chu Teh as Commander- 
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“Here’s the whole difference.” 


in-Chief of the Chinese Red army, 
Analyzing the disposition of the 
Chinese troops of North China, the 
Japanese concluded that the Soviets 
were securing a firm foothold in the 
Northwest for a drive into Sinkiang 
(Chinese Turkestan) and Yunnan, 
from which they could threaten 
Burma and India. 

Meanwhile, there were highly en- 
couraging reports, from the Japanese 
standpoint, of closer American rela- 
tions with the announcement that 
Tokyo had settled a number of cases 
with the United States involving 
damage to American properties in 
China. According to The Japan Ad- 
vertiser, American-owned daily in the 
Japanese capital, the cases were “the 
kind that can be settled most easily.” 

“If enough progress is made in dis- 
posing cases of this kind,” said The 
Advertiser, “an atmosphere will be 
created wherein it may be possible 
to approach the more difficult cases 
involving important principles.” 

The next day—November 16—a 
Japanese Foreign Office spokesman 
said in Shanghai that “the United 
States government, in official com- 
munications to Tokyo, has admitted 
that America is not blind to develop- 
ments in the Far East,” and that he 
believed Washington was reconciled 
to the establishment of a new order 
in East Asia as conceived by Japan. 

While the Japanese were proceed- 
ing with plans to create a New China, 
both Great Britain and France re- 
moved their troops from the Tientsin 
area, explaining that the measure 
was due to the war in Europe. This 
was regarded as indicating that both 
London and Paris were willing to 
concede Japanese supremacy in North 
China, and the United States was left 
as the “last guardian of Western 
civilization in Asia,” according to a 
declaration by the French Foreign 
Office. 

Regarding the creation of a new 
order in East Asia, an interesting 
debate was raging in Tokyo concern- 
ing the feasibility and propriety of 
securing “amicable and permanent 
relations through intermarriage.” 
The Hochi Shimbun declared that a 
broad section of opinion in Japan 
was convinced that only through in- 
termarriage of Japanese and Chinese 
could East Asia be welded into a 
single entity. Those opposing the 
idea, however, asserted that such a 
policy would be disastrous and could 
only lead to “ultimate racial absorp- 
tion of Japan by the Chinese giants.” 
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The European War: 1939 


Six commentators on history-in-the-making interpret 


trends and events in Europe, the Far East and the U.S. 





I. Can Hitler Invade America? 
BRIG. GEN. HUGH S. JOHNSON 


Widely syndicated columnist, former head of the N.R.A. 





BELIEVE the most important ques- 

tion before the nation today is 

this: “If Adolf Hitler wins in 
Europe, will he become a military 
menace to the United States?” Upon 
the correct answer to that question 
depends our getting in, or staying 
out of, the new world war. And if we 
get in, it is doubtful whether either 
our free economic system or our dem- 
ocratic political system could survive 
the necessary war-dictatorship. That 
is why I call this question of a pos- 
sible attack on us by Hitler, our most 
important problem. 

Unquestionably, if it is necessary 
for us to stop Hitler now, in order 
to defend ourselves successfully in 
the future, we ought to declare war 
on him tomorrow. No military author- 
ity could conclude otherwise. But is 
it necessary ? Could a victorious Hit- 
ler invade America? 

The answer is a flat “No.” Every 
important, independent military. or 
naval expert in the country regards 
the claim that Hitler can ever suc- 
cessfully attack these shores as noth- 
ing more than a monstrous political 
make-weight. From the point of view 
of cold, hard military logic, the idea 
is preposterous. Let us see why. 

In the first place, no enemy can 
seriously threaten our eastern coast- 
line unless he commands the Atlantic 
Ocean. Can Hitler ever do that? He 
has four lightly-armed battleships, 
five heavy cruisers, six light cruisers, 
forty-five destroyers, fifty-nine sub- 
marines, and two plane-carriers. The 
American navy is more than four 
times as strong. Furthermore, we 
would be fighting—if we grant that 
actual combat is conceivable—close to 
our home base, while Hitler would be 
three thousand miles from his; this 
alone is considered to be a better than 





two-to-one advantage. Thus the naval 
odds are ten-to-one against the Nazis. 
And remember, it takes years and 
years to build a new navy — we 
wouldn’t sit by idly if Germany ever 
started one. 

But wait a minute. Somebody says, 
suppose Hitler licks the Allies and 
takes over the British fleet—how 
could we stop him then? Well, I can 
speak from personal experience on 
that. I was sitting in on our General 
Staff in March 1918 when it seemed 
likely that the Allied forces in France 
would be cut off by German occupa- 
tion of Channel ports. There arose 
then the serious possibility of a Ger- 
man invasion of England. But not one 
man, in that darkest of all hours, so 
much as suggested that the British 
fleet would surrender. That breed 
never surrenders. There were two al- 
ternatives, and only two: either the 
British would steam across the Atlan- 
tic to a new base in Canada; or, in 
any last desperate emergency, the 
fleet would sink itself, as the German 
navy later did at Scapa Flow. 

With the British navy based on 
Canada, Hitler could never muster 
a sea force strong enough to threaten 
us, even if he built nothing but war- 
ships for fifty years. Even if the Eng- 
lish fleet were sunk, there is eminent 
naval and military authority for this 
statement which I give you flatly: the 
combined fleets of no conceivable 
group of nations could successfully 
land an army on either North or 
South America against a well-pre- 
pared defense by us. Don’t forget, it 
is armies, and armies alone—not 
navies, or navies plus air forces— 
that can ever conquer any nation. No 
respectable professional authority on 
earth will question that. 

But let’s pin this “invasion” myth 
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down even further. Suppose—incon- 
ceivable as it may be—that Hitler did 
get an expeditionary force over here 
and succeeded in a surprise landing. 
What then? Well, in the World War 
we had to figure on forty pounds of 
supplies per day for every man in 
the A.E.F. We had all the world’s free 
tonnage and absolute domination of 
the seas—yet we couldn’t supply those 
men. Forty per cent of our supplies 
had to be bought abroad. Could Hitler 
do any better? And today the War 
Department figures it will take twelve 
tons of overseas shipping per man 
just to transport a modern mech- 
anized expedition. 

Let’s figure on a German ex- 
peditionary force of a minimum of 
200,000 men; anything less would be 
a joke, and even that number would 
be more of an annoyance than a 
threat. Well, it would take 2,400,000 
tons of overseas mercantile shipping 
to land them here—and that is con- 
siderably more tonnage in usable ves- 
sels than Germany possesses. Such an 
expedition is a mathematical impos- 
sibility. And even if it weren’t, that 
slow, lumbering and defenseless ar- 
mada—what a dish for American air 
and naval ships! It would be like 
shooting fish in a barrel. 


| from the sky? Has the 
development of long-distance bomb- 
ers caused a “shrinkage of the At- 
lantic’” ? Remember that the Atlantic 
is fifteen hundred miles across at its 
narrowest point. The accepted bomb- 
ing radius—and only one way—is one 
thousand miles. Who can see a bomb- 
ing possibility in those figures? And 
even if they did make sense, it would 
have to be pointed out that you can’t 
conquer a continent with a couple of 
air raids. 

But what about air-bases estab- 
lished by Hitler in South or Central 
America? Difficult to arrange; and 
we could blow them up faster than 
he could build them. Raids from 
plane-carriers cruising close to shore? 
If Hitler should risk them, he would 
have practically nothing to gain and 
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everything to lose. It would be like 
trying to subdue an elephant with a 
bean-shooter. 

The efficacy of the air branch in 
the present war is not yet definitely 
known, but confidential reports that 
are seeping through already suggest 
that it has been over-rated. Air raids 
on navies, we learn, have been com- 
plete flops—and that goes for both 
sides. Bombing expeditions against 
fortified positions have been even 
more disastrous. It is the same old 
military axiom all over again—no 
matter what may be the new develop- 
ments of the offensive, sooner or later 
sufficiently effective defensive inven- 
tions offset them. This was true of 
gas, tanks, and al! other innovations 
of the World War. I am told by well- 
informed English authorities that it 
holds just as true today, especially as 
concerns the air defenses of London 
where the new high speed of enemy 
bombers has been equalized by the 
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recent invention of a hearing device 
which detects them- while they are 
still hundreds of miles away. 

But perhaps most important of all 
is the fact that right now Hitler is 
embarked on a death struggle that 
may last a year—or a lifetime. Even 
if he wins, his nation is going to be 
too exhausted to pick a fresh fight 
with the mightiest power on earth. 
All we have to do is sit tight and 
stay out. 


ae that we stayed clear of 
the Napoleonic wars successiully 
while the contestants of that battle- 
royal knocked themselves out. Our 
hard common sense on that occasion 
was the making of the United States. 
It gave our merchant marine of clip- 
per ships the cream of the world’s 
commerce. It enabled us to get Louisi- 
ana, Florida and the Western half of 
our continent, because we were strong 
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and the rest of the world was too 
exhausted by war to interfere. It 
enabled us to say to Europe: “This 
is an American Hemisphere. Keep 
cut.” And they kept out. 

If the all-conquering Holy Alliance 
didn’t dare challenge the voice of this 
young nation after the Napoleonic 
struggle, could Hitler, after a devas- 
tating war, threaten us in our present 
power? 

Can Hitler ever invade America? 
The final answer to that question 
comes to me from many sources. Most 
of the high-ranking officers of the 
army are my contemporaries and 
some of them are my confidants. I 
know much that can’t be said here. 
But I can assure you that the men 
whose main job is planning our na- 
tional defense declare that, if we 
make reasonable preparations, there 
isn’t a power or combination of pow- 
ers on earth that could threaten the 
Americans against our opposition. 
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II. France Makes Up Her Mind 


ABBE ERNEST DIMNET 





HAT simple French people 

think, and not their politi- 

cians or editorial writers, I 
believe I know pretty well. For, this 
year as in many years past, I spent 
August and September in the small 
French town where I was born, and 
I saw and heard a vast number of 
civilians and soldiers whom I was 
trying to befriend. 

The little town is close by the Bel- 
gian frontier—less than four miles 
—and as the possibility of another 
German invasion of Belgium is uni- 
versally recognized that frontier has 
had to be guarded. 

Much to my chagrin. During sev- 
eral summers our forest, once the 
undisturbed home of shy deer and 
wild boars, had to echo the outland- 
ish songs of Kabil or Spanish work- 
men as they raised pill-boxes of mon- 
strous shape and shiny blackness in 
nooks where I used to dream leisurely 
dreams. Now every farm on the edge 
of those woods is garrisoned with sol- 
diers. Four thousand, to a population 
less than that figure, and although 
those soldiers often moved me to 
admiration by the simple remarks 
they made, they have entirely changed 
the psysiognomy of the sylvan coun- 
tryside. But this has nothing to do 
with what I gathered about their 
state of mind or that of the civilians 
now living side by side with them. 

To begin with the latter, nothing 
could be more striking than the con- 
trast between what they uniformly 
felt a few weeks ago and what they 
expressed less than a year ago, in 
September, 1938. Then they were 
stunned by the lightning appearance 
of a danger which they were not suf- 
ficiently political-minded ever to have 
foreseen. Was it possible! War again! 
Less than twenty years since the men 
returned from another war supposed 
to have been a war to make an end 
of war! And what for? To prevent a 
modification of frontiers from which 
they were separated by impassable 
spaces, and which vaguely but re- 
peatedly they had heard criticized by 
every man hostile to the Versailles 
treaty. No wonder if their whole 


souls were crying: Peace! peace! and 
if, after listening in, in terror, to the 
threatening yell of Hitler, they re- 
garded the Munich negotiators and 
not the self-sacrificing Czechs as 
heroes. 

This year they were unrecogniz- 
able. What you heard them endlessly 
repeating was: “It can’t go on! It 
has to be stopped; you cannot live 
indefinitely between two mobiliza- 
tions.”’ They never rose much higher 
than that, but there they stood as 
firm as Gibraltar. Separation from 
husband or sons is hard; annoying it 
is not to be able to walk two kilo- 
meters without being challenged by 
soldiers to produce some official 
paper; annoying to be prevented from 
entering Belgium where many of 
them have business, and annoying to 
receive a note from the county-town, 
ten miles away, fully six days after 
it has been mailed! 

You do not read either in your 
newspaper that sixty-seven billion 
francs have been appropriated for the 
first two months of this war without 
reflecting that somebody will have to 
finance that enormous appropriation 
and vour taxes will be more fright- 





Abbe Dimnet, famed author of The 
Art of Thinking and What We Live 
By, is a staunch friend of the 
United States. 
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ening than ever. All that is true, but 
truer than it all is the necessity not 
to allow Hitler (personally known by 
his blood-curdling radio voice) to go 
on for ever. Add that the Poles have 
always been popular in France; four 
beloved Polish nuns take care of the 
local hospital in the town of my birth. 
To stop Hitler on account of those 
Poles is as it should be. 

The one thing these humble coun- 
trymen of mine could not envisage 
coldly was the danger of being evac- 
uated. No word in the language 
sounds so ominous to them as Evacua- 
tion. They remember 1914 and their 
sudden panic when Uhlans appeared 
in the forest-lanes, and resolves of 
running away from their schreck- 
lichkeit had to be made quickly. 
Babies in perambulators, paralyzed 
old men or women in wheelbarrows, 
patient animals following in the 
grief-stricken crowds remain vividly 
in my memory, for that year too I 
was there, and I too had to remove 
two terrified women, leaving my door 
open to the tender mercies of the 
invader. To be told by the mayor that 
the day has come, and he has had to 
open the sealed instructions sent to 
him long ago from Paris, and the 
population is to emigrate bodily, at 
once, towards an unknown neighbor- 
hood in Brittany or Normandy is 
what they cannot bear. Yet, they do 
not say Peace! peace! as they did in 
1938, they say: It cannot go on! That 
man has to be stopped. 

How he is to be stopped, by block- 
ade or in battle, they do not exactly 
know, and they do not much try to 
imagine. But they feel sure that the 
war will be short and victorious. It 
may be that minds unaccustomed to 
consider historical possibilities are 
compelled to be satisfied with what 
their recent experience has impressed 
upon their consciousness. The last 
war ended happily. So then will this 
one. The mobilization of 1938, which 
to them was a sort of war, only lasted 
four or five weeks. Well then, in a 
few weeks les hommes reviendroni— 
an old phrase as frequently heard as 
il n'est pas revenu (he never came 
back) in the case of less lucky sol- 
diers. Sometimes I would ask ques- 
tions, trying to uncover what in their 
minds led them to an optimistic fore- 
cast. Often the answer was: “Oh! 
There will be a revolution in Ger- 
many; Hitler has many enemies—the 
Communists, the Jews, the Catholics, 
the orthodox Lutherans, the Czechs, 
and so on—those people will rise and 
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get rid of him. We only want to help 
them.” The more religious would say: 
“The Lord has conquered greater 
men than Hitler.” Others felt sure 
that his end must be tragic. 

I never met any who wished Amer- 
ica to be dragged into the war, but 
being aware of my American affilia- 
tions they would inquiringly tell me: 
“Surely the United States will do 
something.” “What?” “Something.” 
Many remembered President Roose- 
velt’s intervention in 1938 and won- 
dered could it not be repeated. There 
is no doubt that President Roosevelt 
appears to them as medieval Popes, 
sitting in power, must have seemed 
to their ancestors. 

The contrast between the moral 
atmosphere of 1938 and that of the 
last few weeks was as startling in 
the soldiers as among civilians. The 
men mobilized in September, 1938, 
were vague about the Sudetens, but 
they were not vague about the in- 
sufficiency of French aviation which 
the press had denounced since 1936, 
and they knew that Great Britain 
was not bound to assist Czecho-Slo- 
vakia as were the French and the 
Russians. This background gave a 
drab color to the mobilization in 1938. 
On two occasions I saw men flocking 
to the gendarmerie when there was a 
rumor of some one of those sectional 
calls for men which are now the rule 
in most armies. The sergeant would 
break open the official envelope and 
call out: “‘“Number 2! Number 6!” 
Most of the men did not even echo 
the whispered “Damn! It’s me!” from 
two or three in the group. They just 
turned back and went home, and often 
in less than an hour they were seen 
trudging or pedalling towards their 
destination. I have no doubt that their 
resignation would have been less 
stubborn and more vocal if most of 
them had not been very intelligently 
mobilized within eight or ten miles 
for the defense of our local Maginot 
Line. This soil was doubly precious 
to them. But they showed no enthu- 
siasm and they swore at a situation 
which was exasperatingly difficult to 
understand. . 

This time the whole picture was 
different. A radical transformation 
was visible in those simple minds, 
and it is no disparagement of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mentality to say that 
it was exactly similar to the personal 
change several times avowed by the 
British Prime Minister. Austria, the 
Sudetens and Prague were the land- 
marks of their political progress as 


of his. After Czecho-Slovakia, Poland. 
And after Poland, what? Hitler could 
not be trusted, of course, since every 
time he grabbed something he pro- 
claimed himself satisfied. But the fact 
that he seems indifferent to truth 
was not the only cause of their not 
very articulate contempt. He is a 
grabber of lands, and that is unfor- 
givable to the sons of a peasantry for 
which the possession of an acre is 
the supreme form of independence. 
But there was something else. Hit- 
ler is a personal enemy of each in- 
dividual French soldier because he 
interferes with his private life. With- 
out him there would be none of those 
perennial mobilizations. Many of the 
steel shutters pulled down over the 
windows of closed shops in Paris bore 
inscriptions. One of these, chalked by 
a cynical barber, merely said: “Closed 
on account of annual mobilization.” 
The amount of disgust crystallized in 
this terse formula could not be exag- 
gerated for it expresses a national 
feeling. Every year a mobilization! 
Last year white, this year red! That 
fellow is just a little too much. He 
compels you to say good-bye to every- 
thing, including your job, in exchange 


. for which you get ten sous or at best 


ten francs a day. He stops the na- 
tional life in all its manifestations. 
He causes a rise in taxes and ruins 
everybody. Meanwhile he shouts over 
the radio that he is for peace and 
especially has no quarrel with the 
French people. Imagine if he had. 
All that cannot go on. Must be 
stopped. This one is a mobilization 
worth the trouble. 

I never heard a single man express 
himself differently. People who imag- 
ine the French as “a gay nation fond 
of light wines and dancing,” or as 
excitable “Latins,” are bound to ex- 


perience great astonishment when 
they are actually in contact with 
French people. My countrymen are 
rather cold and frequently cause me 
to think wistfully of American good 
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nature so easily galvanized into en- 
thusiasm over an appealing idea. A 
Colonel in the United States army 
once told me that the contrast be- 
tween French officers’ searching eyes 
and their sealed lips at a military 
conference, sometimes in a tight sit- 
uation, had been the surprise of his 
life. My soldiers were more often 
silent than expressive and hardly ever 
alluded to patriotism although many 
of them are actuated by it. (A New 
York friend of mine saw at the Con- 
sul’s office a Frenchman, Porto-Rican 
by birth and language, who was ap- 
plying to join. His wife and baby 
were there and he spoke to them in 
Spanish.) This war is a necessary, 
no doubt a great, job, and it has to 
be attended to now, is what the whole 
French army thinks and feels. Such 
a view creates no excitement but it 
creates unity. 

This unity is constantly visible in 
the very beautiful relations between 
the officers and their men. They make 
us conscious that November 11, 1918, 
is not of the already long past but of 
yesterday. In October, 1918, I re- 
turned from Biarritz to Paris in a 
railway carriage crowded with troops. 
A major in my compartment re- 
mained standing all night that the 
men might be seated. The men pro- 
tested first, then obeyed. I was never 
conscious of any militarism in what 
I saw lately except perhaps in the 
exaggerated amount of red tape. The 
men were respectful rather than obe- 
dient and visibly treated their officers 
as wiser elder brothers. A little inci- 
dent will serve to make the nuance 
perceptible. Eighteen priests, officers 
or non-commissioned officers, were 
seen every morning saying mass in 
our church with their top-boots show- 
ing through the lace of the alb. One 
of them was a superb captain, a man 
of thirty-six or -seven with a mag- 
nificent physique and the most radi- 
ant good humor. Entirely unclerical 
in appearance. One of his men came 
up to him, saluting, and obviously a 
little uncertain if he should speak or 
not. 

“Mon capitain, may I ask you a 
personal question?” 

“Vas-y, vieux. (Go ahead).” 

“Well, I made a bet with Dufour 
and it is about you.” 

“About me?” 

“Yes, Dufour said you were a curé, 
and I bet a package of cigarettes that 
you were not.” 

“Mon vieux, t’as perdu. (You lose, 
my boy.)” 
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| doubt if such a conversation could 
take place in many other armies. 

One obvious ingredient in the 
morale of French soldiers is their 
belief in the strength of the army to 
which they belong. How peasants or 
factory hands have managed to keep 
track of improvements in the military 
equipment or of the purchase of 
American airplanes I do not know, 
but somehow a man in uniform knows 
more than a man in mufti and I have 
wondered more than once at the in- 
formation of the soldiers with whom 
I talked. They show the same belief 
in General Gamelin that their seniors 
showed in Pétain or Joffre. But this 
belief remains within the limits of 
appreciation and never warms up to 
hero-worship. This general with his 
thoughtful, almost spiritual face, may 
be loved for his economy of human 
life, and in time he may be acclaimed 
for the military talents he displayed 
as Joffre’s aide, in the preparation 
for the Marne victory, but the idea 
of transferring him from his own 
domain to that of politics will never 
occur to men in the French army. 
Their cool heads reject the illogic 
of it. 

They, in the same way, respect 
Daladier and speak of him, of his 
capacity for sustained thought, his 
sobriety of expression, and his aver- 
sion from display, in terms which any 
statesman might envy. But they show 
no tendency to make of him more than 
what the Dictator used to be to an- 
cient Rome, viz., a six-months liquida- 
tor of a tangled situation. 

In fact, it is a fortunate circum- 
stance that politics never have flour- 
ished in the French army, and that 
mobilization is positively mobiliza- 
tion away from that kind of interest. 
Soldiers are like boys in their devo- 
tion to one object. Many of the 
younger school-teachers in France 
exhibit, very freely, reddish pref- 
erences, but the moment they get into 
a uniform again they are second lieu- 
tenants once more, and during the 
last war these theoretical pacifists 
were famous for bravery. 

After the Russian volte-face (sig- 
nified by the Nazi-Soviet non-aggres- 
sion pact) which the rank and file 
treated with undisguised contempt, 
they might have been inclined to 
adopt the view set forth in Com- 
munist newspapers that the Soviets 
were acting on a long-sighted policy 
ultimately destined to prove that 
logic must sometimes be sacrificed to 
peace. They did nothing of the kind. 





Natural camouflage: a French gun near the border. 


They only recognized that we all had 
been wrong in regarding Stalin as a 
mere ideologist instead of a hard- 
boiled realist, and they crystallized 
this important mental operation in a 
slight verbal change: they began to 
say Russia, which means an Empire, 
where they used to say the Soviets 
which has a doctrinal connotation. I 
was interested in noticing the same 
substitution in the vocabulary of the 
American press as soon as I landed 
from the De Grasse in mid-October. 
That Nomina sunt numina is a fact. 

I had already sailed when the Com- 
munist party—declared to be a for- 
eign emanation from a none too 
friendly country—was suppressed in 
France, and some thirty Communist 
Deputies who tried to revive their 
party were imprisoned. So I have not 
been able to see what the reaction of 
the troops must have been. But it is 
more than likely that those honest 
fellows were satisfied with the equa- 
tion: Communism equals Russia, and 
shrugged their shoulders as_ they 
marched on to fatigue-duty. They are 
a long way from the pink lady who 
on board the De Grasse explained to 
me what delightful gentlemen were 
those Communist Deputies. If any- 
body has a right to simplify questions 
it is the soldier. 

You, no doubt, would wish to ask 
me what both soldiers and civilians 
think will bring about the end of the 
war, for I have often heard this in- 
quiry since my return to America. 
The answer is easily given, for I have 


hardly known anybody to differ in 
their wording of it: the war will be 
short and it will end by a revolution 
in Germany. The notion underlying 
this certainty is simple like all the 
notions of these unsophisticated peo- 
ple: Hitler is another Attila, the 
scourge of God; he deceived his people 
by promising them peace and giving 
them war; sooner or later they will 
rise against him, and his punishment 
will be the scorn of his own nation. 
One does not like to stagger faith, 
but once or twice I pointed out that 
Hitler was perhaps not wrong in say- 
ing that a Fuehrer is a man so at 
one with his people that he unfail- 
ingly expresses their inmost feelings. 
The keen desire of the Danzig people 
—half a million of them—to be able 
to say Mein Fuehrer proved that Ger- 
mans approve of their leader. My 
countrymen shook their heads and 
merely said: “Ah! But he has enemies 
enough to overthrow him as soon as 
opinion is free to express itself again. 
Persecution is a boomerang. Hitler 
is not Chancellor of Germany for 
life.” The power of this conviction 
is no doubt the explanation of the 
fact, universally acknowledged, that 
the French soldier showed no hatred 
of the Germans long before Hitler 
began to speak of him as a comrade 
misled by the British and fighting the 
battles of London Jews. 

If you ask me now: will this faith 
in ultimate victory persist if war is 
prolonged in an unexpected manner, 

(Continued on page 60) 








III. Does England Expect Us to Fight? 


An interview by Norman Cousins with Alfred Duff 
Cooper former First Lord of the British Admiralty 





IFTEEN months ago a plane 

came down in England out of a 

wet sky and an elderly man with 
a weary smile stepped out. He had 
come home with a message from 
Munich—come home to say that 
everything was all right, that people 
could go back to their homes and their 
jobs and feel light in their hearts, for 
it was to be peace, a peace assured 
for their time. 

A cold rain fell but thousands came 
to the airport to see Neville Chamber- 
lain, to thank him and cheer him. In- 
stead of Mars he had found a Munich. 
And the people filled the streets to 
Whitehall and sang their thanks. 

Two days later the members of an 
enthusiastic House of Commons came 
together to hear Neville Chamberlain, 
and broke into cheers as he entered 
the hall. But before Chamberlain 
spoke a sandy-haired, sharp-featured 
man, Alfred Duff Cooper, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, rose to say he was 
resigning from the Cabinet. 

“There is no greater feeling of 
loneliness,” he said, “than to be in a 
crowd of happy, cheerful people and 
to feel there is no occasion for gaiety 
and cheering. I tried to persuade my- 
self that the terms of Munich were 
good. I tried to swallow them but they 
stuck in my throat. I hope and pray 
the Prime Minister is right and that 
his policy of sweet reasonableness 
will prevail. But I cannot believe 
what he believes. And so I can be of 
no assistance to him in his govern- 
ment; I should only be a hindrance 
and it is better that I should go.” 

Less than a year after Alfred Duff 
Cooper resigned, Great Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Appease- 
ment, Prime Minister Chamberlain 
admitted, had proved a failure. 

Today Duff Cooper is probably the 
most important man in Britain with- 
out an official position. Winston 
Churchill and Anthony Eden have re- 
joined the government, the Duff 
Cooper—who was certainly closest to 
Neville Chamberlain of all three 
members of the British triumvirate 
which stood for “opposement” rather 
than appeasement—remains without 
an important war-time post. 
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Duff Cooper 


Is he being groomed for a bigger 
job—perhaps the highest political 
post in Britain? He has wide support 
among Liberal, Conservative, and 
Labor circles. He is close to the royal 
family. And to Duff Cooper must go 
the lion’s share of the credit for 
Britain’s remarkable comeback in 
armament. He was Minister of War 
under Baldwin and lost no time in 
developing the military program. He 
has expert knowledge of foreign af- 
fairs and an excellent reputation in 
scholarly circles, largely because of a 
first-rate biography of Talleyrand 
and a military biography of Marshal 
Haig, under whom he served in the 
World War. He is young, forty-nine. 
He has steely gray eyes, straight 
sandy-colored hair. His features are 
sharp and strong, his complexion 
ruddy. He is married to the beautiful 
and socially prominent Lady Diana. 

CURRENT HISTORY attaches high 
importance to the views of Duff 
Cooper, especially his views about a 
war that so far has puzzled Ameri- 
cans. Is it to be a real war? Does 
England expect America to fight? 
What about British war aims? Does 
Britain look ahead after the war to 
peace? Duff Cooper discussed all 
these questions and more in the in- 
terview which follows. 





Current H istory 


“If Adolf Hitler had played his 
cards wisely, he could have had al- 
most anything he wanted out of Eng- 
land, colonies included. For Neville 
Chamberlain was prepared to con- 
tinue making concessions to Ger- 
many after Munich. But Hitler 
launched into a series of blunders 
which— instead of leading him to the 
promised land—led him into war.” 

This is the statement of Alfred 
Duff Cooper, former First Lord of 
the British Admiralty, who arrived 
in this country several weeks ago. 
He made the statement, and many 
others of interest and importance, in 
the course of an interview I obtained 
with him at the direction of CURRENT 
HISTORY. 

“In the mood of sweet reasonable- 
ness in which Chamberlain returned 
from Munich,” said Duff Cooper, “he 
was disposed to make a substantial 
colonial settlement with Hitler. In 
fact, Hitler—had he only known it— 
could have named his own price. 

“But foolishly for him and luckily 
for Great Britain, Hitler made blun- 
der after blunder, alienating Cham- 
berlain and cutting Germany off from 
rich prizes. No sooner did Hitler con- 
clude an agreement with Chamber- 
lain at Munich than he promptly 
turned around and flayed Britain in 
the standard Nazi manner. And on 
top of that came the revolting racial 
outbreaks following the Grynzpan 
affair. 

“Even then—even after these two 
incidents — Chamberlain was _ pre- 
pared to deal liberally with Hitler. 
But after the forcible annexation of 
Czecho-Slovakia last March, any 
further friendly gesture or com- 
promising attitude toward Germany 
was impossible. It was then that 
Chamberlain realized the true dy- 
namism of the Nazi state and the 
complete nihilistic outlook of its 
leaders. 

“When I look back now and realize 
how close we had come to almost 
compromising the empire away, I al- 
most shudder.” 


One of the first things I noticed 
when I entered Duff Cooper’s apart- 
ment in the Ambassador Hotel in 
New York were newspapers spread 
out on his desk headlining the Scapa 
Flow incident and the sinking of the 
Royal Oak. 

“Can’t understand how that hap- 
pened,” he said pointing to the head- 
lines. “I could have bet up and down 
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that no U-boat could have got through 
into Scapa Flow. I thought the mines 
and defenses were foolproof.” 

I asked whether the defenses of 
Scapa Flow were carried out under 
his administration in the Admiralty. 

“Yes; and continued after I had 
left. And that’s why I can’t under- 
stand how that submarine got 
through. But I believe Churchill has 
the leak stopped, and I don’t think 
they can do it again.” 

I was anxious to ask him about 
America and the war. Did he think, 
first of all, that America would fight? 

“T don’t think so. But .. .” and 
here his voice took on more anima- 
tion, “if they do the war will be 
shortened not by months but by 
years.” 

He repeated that, “Not by months 
but by years.” 

“Does that mean you may need us 
once again?” 

“TI feel certain,” he said, “that we 
will not. I am convinced—thoroughly 
and completely convinced—that we 
can handle Mr. Hitler. Why, look 
what we’ve got behind us—the re- 
sources of the world! With Canada 
and the United States to draw upon 
for our needs I don’t think we can be 
beaten. 

“Americans seem to be on our side. 
They’re in our corner. This has had 
a great moral effect upon the British 
people. Just knowing that you are 
rooting for them has given them 
more encouragement and enthusiasm 
than any other development in this 
war. It would certainly be a mistake 
to do anything to alienate the sym- 
pathy of Americans. As a matter of 
fact, I might say that American pub- 
lic opinion is one of the biggest stakes 
in this war. And Germany realizes 
it as much as we do.” 

“Would that explain,” I asked, 
“why London or Paris hasn’t been 
bombed ?” 

“Probably more than anything else. 
Just imagine how Americans would 
be aroused if huge bombers flew over 
London killing thousands of people. 
Besides, I think it would be stupid of 
Germany to bomb London or Paris. 
I can’t see what they would gain. 
They might kill off several hundred 
thousands of people but that wouldn’t 
win the war. In fact, it would stiffen 
the determination of the British 
people to win. No, I don’t think Ger- 
many’s going to take the chance of in- 
flaming America even if she may 
decide it good military strategy to 
bomb London—which it isn’t.” 
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ENGLAND in me MODERN WORLD. 


(INCLUOING OOMINIONS, MANDATED 
TERRITORIES ANO SPHERES OF INFLUENCE) 





Where the sun never sets. 


A book published in Germany be- 
fore the outbreak of the war, and re- 
printed in England—How Strong Is 
Britain, by Count Piickler—stressed 
that Germany would have to play suc- 
cessfully the game of moral politics 
before she could hope to defeat 
Britain. 

“You mean that the idea was for 
Germany to try to out-moralize 
Great Britain?” he asked, his eyes 
twinkling. 

“And yet,” he added, “Germany’s 
making a try at it. Of course, there’s 
the Athenia incident, but I don’t 
think the sinking was deliberately 
planned by the German government. 
It looks to me very much as if a Ger- 
man submarine commander either 
lost his head completely or got his 
signals horribly crossed. 

“But with the exception of the 
Athenia, I think that by and large 
Germany’s behaved pretty well. She’s 
been conducting the war in a fairly 
decent fashion. She definitely does not 
want the stigma of aggression 
pinned to her in this war. She would 
much rather be attacked on a large 
scale, not only because she could then 
say with positive conviction that the 
war guilt belongs to the Allies and 
thus attempt to alienate American 
sympathy with Britain, but because 
she could use the attack as a rallying 
point for her people.” 

Did he think any real significance 
could be attached to reports of in- 
ternal dissension in Germany? Did 
he have any information on the true 
extent of dissatisfaction within Ger- 


many? I asked these questions be- 
cause there are indications that the 
British government maintains con- 
tacts inside Germany. For example, 
propaganda leaflets dropped on Ger- 
man towns by British planes are said 
to have carried the same text as that 
on a message distributed by the un- 
derground movement in Germany. 

“I think there is some measure of 
collaboration,” Duff Cooper said. “In- 
cidentally it may interest you to know 
that one of your reporters applied at 
the British Ministry of Information 
for a copy of that leaflet you were 
talking about..He received word final- 
ly that the application had been re- 
jected on the grounds that the in- 
formation might fall into the hands 
of the enemy.” 

He laughed, but quickly became 
serious again. 

“Things like that shouldn’t happen. 
I don’t think that we have hit upon 
a formula for the most efficient con- 
duct of this war. I think the present 
large Cabinet is a mistake. It ought 
to be limited to four or five members. 
If we are going to conduct a war we 
shall have to do it with a greater 
measure of administrative unity and 
compactness. 

“But to return to the earlier ques- 
tion—whether I have any informa- 
tion about internal dissension in 
Germany. Everything I have heard 
seems to bear out the conclusion that 
the regime in Germany is shaky. I 
have said that I thought this might 
turn out to be a long war. I should 
have qualified that. I should have said 
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it would be a long war if Germany 
could unite the home front. For that 
is the one big weak spot in Germany’s 
armor. If Germany should, during 
the next few months, make a huge 
but futile stab at the Maginot line, 
with a loss of several hundred 
thousand lives, you may find that the 
war will be over before spring. 

“Interestingly enough, the heart of 
the opposition in Germany is cen- 
tered not on the Left but on the Right 
—-especially the Monarchist Right. 
Hitler’s deal with Stalin has not 
rested too easily on those groups who 
went along with Hitler all these 
years in the hope that he was saving 
them from Communism. As a matter 
of fact, the bolshevistic tendencies of 
the Nazi regime have been growing 
all the time; the pact with Russia 
simply served to dramatize that 
trend, especially for the Rightist 
groups. Hitler may find himself 
caught in a nutcracker—with the 
Right groups on one side and the non- 
Communist Leftist groups on the 
other. 

“Yet if Germany and Russia ever 
get together—really get together, 
that is—with a single purpose and a 
single determination—the alliance 
may turn out to be the most formid- 
able threat the world has ever seen. 

“But I am not so sure that Hitler 
and Stalin can get together. I am 
inclined to think the alliance may 
grow weaker rather than stronger, 
especially in view of the inability of 
Russia to help Germany to any large 
practical extent at this time.” 

“Is it true,” I asked, “that what 
Britain is fighting for today is her 
imperial life, realizing that if she 
stops now she will have to face a 
much more formidable threat in the 
future? That the real issue, is not 
Poland or Czecho-Slovakia but the 
Empire itself?” 

“The immediate issue was Poland,” 
he said, “‘but, as a matter of fact, the 
survival of the British empire has 
always been the real—the true— 
issue, even though many of the Brit- 
ish people and their leaders have not 
recognized it as such. At every point 
in Hitler’s march during the last four 
years; when he entered the Rhine- 
land; when he marched into Austria; 
when he marched into Czecho- 
Slovakia—at every point Britain 
failed to realize that each of these 
successive acts represented a direct 
threat to the empire. 

“When I resigned over Munich, I 
was criticized because people felt 


there was no reason for Britain to 
go to war to save the Czechs. I tried 
to tell them that it was not a matter 
of saving the Czechs, but of saving 
themselves, that sooner or later we 
would have to meet that threat for 
our own self-preservation. 

“There was no justification for the 
belief that Hitler would stop at 
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Munich, but the Prime Minister said 
he was able to find such a reason.” 

What, I asked, was the explanation 
for the protracted stalemate in the 
war. Americans were beginning to 
wonder when the shooting would 
start; in fact, some had dubbed it 
the “powder-puff war.” 

“Yes,” he said, “I guess the same 
thing is happening here as has al- 
ready happened to Englishmen. 
Americans are getting bored; they 
have been sitting on the edges of 
their seats waiting for the thunder 
to break loose and the fact that it 
hasn’t has caused them either to lose 
interest or feel that they have been 
let down. 

“But there are some very good 
reasons for the existing stalemate. 
Germany has hesitated to attack be- 
cause she wants to escape the odium 
of aggression; her home front is 
weak; and finally, she wants to call 
off the war to enable her to sharpen 
her weapons and work out her ar- 
rangements with the Soviet—looking 
forward, of course, to the not-too- 
distant day when she feels there will 
be no question of her superiority over 
the Allies. 


Current History 


“Great Britain and France have 
not attacked on a large scale thus 
far because the military strategy of 
the Allies is a defensive one. Defense 
seems to be the order of the day. Even 
Germany has prepared for a war of 
defense. 

“To a large extent the wide ac- 
ceptance of these theories of the 
superiority of the defense has been 
due to fellows such as Captain Liddell 
Hart, who exercises a tremendous 
influence not only in Britain and 
France but all through Europe—yes, 
Germany included. For myself, I 
think that the thing can be overdone. 
Captain Hart is a bright man, but a 
little short on the actual experience 
side. 

“Of course, there is a great value 
in getting the enemy to fight your 
type of fight. But there comes a time 
when you’ve got to attack and attack 
hard.” 

He smacked his fist into his open 
hand. “That’s the way you’ve got to 
win your wars!” 

Did he think, then, that the war 
would soon begin in earnest? He 
nodded. Who, I asked, would do the 
attacking ? 

“Possibly Germany, and I don’t 
think she is going to risk an attack 
against the Maginot Line. As during 
the last war, she would attempt to 
turn the flank of the Allied forces by 
striking through the low countries.” 


“But do you really think,” I asked, 
“that the Germans will actually in- 
vade Belgium and Holland again?” 

“It is beginning to look that way. 
I think the peace appeals by the 
monarchs of Belgium and Holland 
were the direct result of pressure 
brought by Adolf Hitler. I think he 
gave the low countries an ultimatum: 
either help bring about peace or 
suffer the consequences. 


“Now that the peace appeal has 
failed, Hitler may decide that he has 
the justification he needs for an in- 
vasion. He may attempt to appeal 
before the court of world opinion and 
say he is marching through Holland 
or Belgium in retaliation against the 
Allies for what he may claim was an 
initial violation by our armies. At 
any rate, military expediency would 
seem to dictate that Hitler steer clear 
of the Maginot fortifications.” 

“You expressed the belief,” I said, 
“that much of the outcome of the war 
depended upon conditions in internal 
Germany. Suppose there is a revolu- 


(Continued on page 63) 
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IV. The Tanks Are Coming 


DON WHARTON 





HE TANK is a Frankenstein’s 
monster which threatens to 
turn on its creators. 

The tank was designed to get the 
attack out of the trenches; it has 
caused more digging in. The Sieg- 
fried and Maginot lines are what they 
are largely because of tanks. The 
tank overpowered machine guns only 
to spawn antitank guns. It cleared 
paths through barbed wire only to 
beget antitank obstacles. Obstacle- 
building eats up time and materials, 
increases the problem of supply. It 
takes 5,000 to 12,000 man-hours to 
dig a mile of antitank ditches. 

These things complicate the task 
of British, French and German com- 
manders alike until all of them may 
well wish the caterpillar-tread tractor 
back in the Illinois corn-fields whence 
it crawled. But the Allies—so proud 
of their great surprise in 1916—have 
particular reason to wish they had 
never invented the tank. 

The Germans, who last time had no 
tanks until too late, this time have 
incomparably the most—a huge fleet 
estimated at six thousand machines 
—and growing. That is roughly twice 
the French tank strength at the out- 
set of the war, and the British, like 
the Americans, still count their tanks 
merely by hundreds. Only the Ger- 
mans have much recent tank expe- 
rience—gained in the Spanish war, 
in Austria, in Czechoslovakia. Above 
all, in Poland. 

It was the spectacle of Poland 
which astounded the world with its 
revelations of the terrible power of 
mechanized armies. Their lightning 
maneuvers, outflanking the Poles, 
striking hammer blows in the most 
unexpected places, demonstrated that 
the tanks of 1939 are far ahead of 
their 1918 prototypes. They are as 
different from the last war’s lumber- 
ing monstrosities as are the new 
planes from the cloth-and-wire ‘“‘fly- 
ing coffins” of 1918. 

Speed is the major difference—and 
better armor. Twenty, twenty-five 
miles an hour across country instead 
of the creeping three or four of the 
World War tanks. The United States 


has tanks today which have hit sixty 
on the highways. The wide end runs 
and deep thrusts of the German tank 
divisions in Poland were virtually 
cavalry tactics, possible because the 
tanks had speed and the German air 
corps had blinded the Poles by put- 
ting out their airdromes. In a war 
of position, however, the major mis- 
sion of the tanks is the same as when 
the British first turned them loose in 
1916, to silence machine-gun nests so 
the infantry can move in. But with 
its new speed, the tank now does it 
differently. 


t. us watch a tank attack. Imagine 
the Germans are striking through 
Belgium, or have found a weak spot 
in the Maginot line—in any case the 
tanks are coming and you are high 
in the air, looking on. You will not 
be able to see it all, for one of the 
new lessons is to use tanks in mass, 
not fritter them away in driblets on 
minor objectives. The Germans say 
never use less than a brigade—400 to 
450 tanks. The French say 100 to 
each mile of front. The United States 
Army agrees, and this autumn de- 
cided to take tanks from divisions 
and pool them as planes are pooled 
in our G.H.Q. air force. 

A tank attack implies a major 
offensive directed at an objective 
worth a tremendous price. So here the 
Germans are hammering on a 50-mile 
front. The tank attack is to be 
rammed through a 12-mile sector of 
that front. That calls for a monster 
tank attack—ten Panzer divisions, 


four thousand tanks. But four thou- 
sand tanks are too many to watch 
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even from high aloft. We’ll watch one 
half-mile slice. 

It is dawn, misty. All night tanks 
have been massing in the German 
rear, the roar of their motors pur- 
posely drowned by planes. Tank com- 
manders have been studying maps; 
yesterday some of them were visiting 
the front lines afoot, spotting tank 
traps, impossible terrain — steep 
banks, say, or a thicket of trees too 
big to bowl over. They have picked 
the sector where tanks seem to have 
the greatest chance of success. Now 
they take their posts in the tanks, 
with shutters closed. Now they are 
moving into assault positions behind 
low knolls. And now the German artil- 
lery has opened upon French artillery 
and antitank gun positions; smoke 
shells are being thrown at likely 
French observation points; German 
attack planes are in the air and the 
tanks are coming. 

You see them, down there on this 
half-mile front, little swift-moving 
beetles with low silhouettes—elusive 
targets. They are doing 15 miles an 
hour over rough ground, sweeping 
through the tank corridors formed 
by hill folds, taking advantage of 
cover much as infantry does. This is 
the first wave, perhaps twenty-five 
tanks in our sector, staying 50 yards 
apart, kicking up a dust storm which 
merges with the battle smoke. 

They’re medium tanks, 15 to 20 
tons each, with armor thick enough 
to stop machine-gun bullets. One or 
two tanks are picked off by the anti- 
tank guns. Another runs into a field 
cf buried mines and is blown to bits. 
Another, turning too sharply, throws 
its track. Another is blasted skyward 
by a large shell. These losses were 
foreseen, are accepted as inevitable. 
The survivors keep coming, ignor- 
ing tank losses, ignoring opposing in- 
fantry and machine-gun nests, ignor- 
ing antitank guns. This first wave is 
breaking through for the French 
artillery area two to three miles in 
the rear; in 10 minutes the tanks are 
there, cruising around and around, 
circling like hornets gone mad, their 
20 tons crushing French materiel, 
their machine guns mowing down 
French artillerymen, their heavy 
guns potting the batteries themselves. 

Meanwhile the second wave sweeps 
forward and goes to work on the 
French antitank guns. You see the 
same cruising you’ve just watched, 
but in a different area. The second 
wave is clearing out antitank guns. 
The third wave cleans out machine- 
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yun nests. Light tanks this time— 
six, eight, ten tons. They have more 
speed and you grow dizzy watching 
them turn their crazy circles. Now 
comes the infantry, close behind. 

About then you notice that the Ger- 
man tanks are forming in columns 
and speeding back toward their own 
lines. They’re not being forced back. 
They’re heading for predesignated 
assembly points where they can hide 
and lick their steely wounds. Their 
return routes were selected before the 
attack, to keep them from running 
down their own infantry. The parks 
were so carefully chosen you can’t 
spot them. 

But look—here are fresh tank bat- 
talions coming up, three waves, like 
the three you’ve been watching. They 
are heading for the second French 
defensive position 10 miles to the 
rear, a second hammer blow before 
the first has lost its momentum. This 
time support comes from the air 
rather than from the artillery. On 
the tank sector alone the Germans 
unloose six hundred bombers and five 
hundred attack planes. That means 
ninety planes on our half-mile front, 
so let’s get out of their way and down 
into one of the German tanks. 

It weighs twenty tons, has five 
machine guns, at 37 mm. gun and a 
crew of six in coveralls like garage 
mechanics. They wear helmets like 
football players’ to keep their skulls 
from being cracked in the lurching, 
pitching inferno. The going is rough, 
like broncobusting. The men are 
cramped, hot, uncomfortable. They 
can’t see much—paint the whole 
windshield of your car black save for 
a slit one by three inches and you’ll 
have an idea of what a tank driver 
is up against. They fear gas because 
when they have to don masks, they 
can see even less and they are even 
more uncomfortable. The driver is 
manipulating two sets of gears plus 
other instruments. Above the roar of 
the tank he hears only the guns. The 
tank commander, sitting in a turret 
a little above and behind him, has to 
signal directions by a tap of the hand 
on the right or left shoulder. When 
the commander begins firing the 37 
at a pillbox, he nudges signals to the 
driver with his feet. The commander 
has one eye glued to a telescopic 
sight, both ears covered with radio- 
phones. He talks with planes, artil- 
lery posts, other tanks. Before the 
attack, reconnaissance had spotted 
the enemy’s passive defenses: steel 
rails placed vertically m concrete 


bases; concrete and steel pyramids 
four to six feet high; telephone poles 
driven deep into the ground; felled 
trees. Now at the last minute the 
commander is warned of a mine field, 
irregular rows three or four feet 
deep, two thousand to a mile of front. 
The tank doesn’t worry about ma- 
chine guns, except as molten lead 
from bullets may splash through 
slits into eyes. In our own experi- 
ments, machine guns have hit a tank 
two thousand times without damage. 


ive what the tank man does fear 
is the antitank gun, a highly mobile, 
easily aimed piece firing probably 


. fifteen shots a minute under battle 


conditions. Its 14-inch projectile, 
emerging from the muzzle at a speed 
of 1,800 miles an hour, can knock this 
tank off at ranges up to 1,000 yards— 
if it hits at the right angle. 

But what is the French infantry- 
man doing? The Polish, Spanish and 
Ethiopian campaigns bred tall stories 
of infantrymen destroying tanks by 
crawling up behind them with hand 
grenades tied to bottles of gasoline. 
Theoretically, the grenades explode, 
setting fire to the gasoline, which 
forces the tank crew to choose 
between surrender and cremation. 
Actually, all these tricks are over- 
emphasized. Tanks were incorrectly 
employed in Spain; the crews were 
inexperienced—you need as much ex- 
perience in tanks as you do in planes 
—and the brass-hats ignored the 
principle of use en masse. Finally, 
many tanks were early German 
models, most of them slow, with little 
or no rear-end observation. 

The French infantryman you’re 
watching is up against vastly im- 
proved machines, expertly handled. 
His rifle isn’t worth a hoot against 
such armor and he can’t stalk them 
from the rear with hand grenades. 
But experiments have shown that 
tanks can roar across infantry fox- 
holes without cracking the crouching 
soldier’s head. So your poilu lies low 
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in his foxhole, lets the tanks go by 
without drawing their fire, and then 
cuts loose on the oncoming infantry, 
He’s attempting to break up the team- 
work between tanks and troops, much 
as a halfback tries to dodge interfer- 
ence and hit the man with the ball. 


But he doesn’t succeed. As you ob- 
served from the air, the German 
infantry came in with the third wave, 
occupied the ground, prepared to help 
keep the attack rolling. More infantry 
followed the second set of tank waves 
and night falls with a great gap in the 
French lines—a gap 12 miles wide. 

Of course, it may never go so 
smoothly—if, indeed, it happens at 
all. But if the war turns into a war, 
if it is finally fought on land, this is 
a rough approximation of the role 
military experts think the tanks 
might play. 

Naturally, any attack implies pos- 
sible counterattack, and here the tank 
is a potent weapon. Not tanks fight- 
ing tanks like football teams colliding, 
but tanks en masse as part of a 
counter-attack after the enemy has 
lost momentum or over-reached him- 
self. The French send tanks across 
in waves, but they do not try to take 
one big, deep bite. They work step 
by step. 

Aviation’s role in tank defense is 
mainly reconnaissance, forestalling 
surprise. It is possible for planes to 
disrupt a tank attack by bombing the 
tanks in their assault positions. 
Planes can also try to catch tanks 
in their parks. But tanks are easy to 
hide! In pre-war maneuvers, Royal 
Air Force planes spent an entire 
futile day trying to discover a brigade 
of tanks concealed in the woods. And 
when tanks are deployed or moving 
they are poor air targets. At Fort 
Benning, Ga., ten old tanks were lined 
up in the brush alongside a road, as if 
scurrying from planes. Nine attack 
ships were brought over from Max- 
well Field, shown the tanks, and then 
allowed to come back for a low-flying 
attack. The planes dropped 180 
thirty-pound bombs and_ scratched 
only one of the tanks. 


Laymen think of war as developing 
new weapons. It does. But more often 
it develops new ways of using old 
weapons—for example, the rolling 
barrage. Perhaps the present war will 
evolve new defensive methods against 
tanks. But if Allied inventiveness 
fails in this, then the tank’s birth was 
a tragic error. Already it has given 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 
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V. Ribbentrop: Hitler’s Oracle 


HENRY C. WOLFE 





‘HEN the assessment of war- 

guilt for the present Eu- 

ropean conflict is made, 
probably no man on the guilty list 
will stand higher than the Reich’s 
Foreign Minister, Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop. Even the Fuehrer appears 
to have been less responsible for the 
outbreak of the war than the Minister 
who directs Germany’s foreign rela- 
tions. When Hitler announced that 
the German army was “returning the 
Polish fire,” von Ribbentrop and his 
collaborators among the “wild men” 
of the Nazi Party had carried the 
day. The war which they had plotted 
and worked to bring on was a reality. 
They could congratulate one another. 
And they all could toast von Rib- 
bentrop. 

Astute, cynical, hard-boiled, a 
strange combination of vision and 
shortsightedness, of cleverness and 
the clumsiness born of egotism, the 
Nazi Foreign Minister has had the 
task of waging war on the diplomatic 
front. His job is still tremendously 
important. On his diplomatic strokes 
the Third Reich’s future may well 
depend. For it is von Ribbentrop’s 
responsibility to prevent the spread 
of Anglo-French influence; it is his 
job to keep the neutrals out of the 
London-Paris alignment. Success in 
this backstage conflict could strength- 
en Germany enormously; failure 
could render the position of the 
Reich untenable. No wonder he still 
sits at the Fuehrer’s right hand. 

Though a comparative newcomer 
in the Nazi limelight, von Ribbentrop 
has been pushing steadily toward the 
front of the stage. More than any 
other man, “Ribbi’” had the Fuehrer’s 
ear during the crucial weeks of late 
summer and early autumn. His belli- 
cose and daring advice triumphed 
over the more conservative Field 
Marshal Goering’s admonitions 
against the gamble inherent in war. 
For months the von Ribbentrop- 
Goering duel was waged behind the 
scenes. Its ultimate effect on the 
Reich and on the world at large is 
yet to be seen. 

Von Ribbentrop is the perfect ex- 
ample of a man on the make. From 
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boyhood he has been steadily better- 
ing his position, sometimes by high- 
pressure salesmanship, at other times 
by pure luck. It was by luck that he 
obtained his von. Friends say that he 
was adopted by his kindly Aunt Ger- 
trud, a member of a noble branch of 
the family, and received his von from 
her. Enemies say that by accident 
he met an elderly General von Rib- 
bentrop who adopted him. In any 
event the von sets him apart from 
the rank and file of the Nazi Party. 

Hitler is said to have been im- 
pressed by von Ribbentrop’s savoir 
faire, his knowledge of three lan- 
guages (the Fuehrer speaks only 
German) and his appearance of “a 
man of the world.” That von Ribben- 
trop can be suave and ingratiating 
no one denies. A salesman by instinct 
he sold himself to the Fuehrer. But 
even the luck of von Ribbentrop 
sometimes fails the Reich’s Number 
One Salesman. There was the occa- 
sion in February, 1937, when he was 
presented to King George VI of Eng- 
land. “Ribbi’” was in London to sell 
the British the idea that the Reich’s 
re-armament and peace avowals were 
not incompatible. When he was pre- 
sented to the British monarch, the 
German diplomat stepped forward, 
right arm upraised, and gave a lusty, 
deep-throated “Heil Hitler!” A hor- 
rified British public bitterly resented 
this act of Nazi boorishness, and the 
role of Germany’s dwindling group 
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of friends in Britain became more 
difficult. One such tactless slip can 
undo a great many successful pieces 
of “Ribbi’s” brilliant salesmanship. 

Educated in Switzerland, France 
and England, von Ribbentrop spent 
four pre-war years in Canada and 
the United States. When the conflict 
broke out he entered the German 
army and served as a Lieutenant of 
Hussars. Here again there are con- 
flicting stories about his record. His 
friends maintain that “Ribbi” served 
with distinction and became a Staff 
Officer with General von Seeckt, later 
being sent on an important mission 
to Turkey in 1918. But this is not 
what his detractors say. They tell 
you that he was forced into the army 
and deserted to Sweden while on fur- 
lough. Friends and foes agree that 
he saw service in Turkey. 

After the war “Ribbi” escaped 
much of the hardship and bitterness 
which was the lot of so many demobi- 
lized German officers. Engaging in the 
wine business, von Ribbentrop court- 
ed Annelies Henkell and married her 
in 1920. She was the daughter of 
Germany’s greatest champagne mag- 
nate. Thenceforth the son-in-law did 
not lack cash for his ventures. Still 
selling the Henkell champagne, and a 
little Scotch whiskey on the side, he 
went from capital to capital. His list 
of acquaintances increased fast, and 
his knowledge of the ways of the 
world broadened. Meantime, he moved 
into a modern vilia in the Lenze Allee, 
a fashionable suburb of the German 
capital. 

During the early days of the Nazi 
movement, when its followers were 
a nondescript lot of recruits, von 
Ribbentrop devoted his talents to the 
champagne business. But by 1932 the 
ambitious wine salesman was begin- 
ning to delve into political affairs. At 
first a Liberal in German politics, he 
was quick to note the shift of the 
Reich political winds toward reac- 
tion. An instinct for profits guided 
him to cast his lot with the Nazis. 
As the representative of industrial 
and financial interests, “Ribbi’” set 
out, late-comer though he was, to be 
a leader of National Socialism. 

General von Schleicher had just 
replaced Franz von Papen as Reichs- 
chancellor. But the General’s regime 
was insecure. Many Germans feared 
that it would collapse and that the 
Reich would be plunged into civil 
war. They would agree to almost any- 
thing to prevent such a catastrophe. 
Adolf Hitler was busy promising to 
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establish a stable government and 
give the harassed Germans security 
and better economic conditions. But 
he needed von Papen’s help to thrust 
von Schleicher out of office. Could von 
Papen and Hitler be brought together 
to work out a basis of collaboration? 
Here “Ribbi”’ stepped forward. 

In the decisive month of January, 
1933, von Ribbentrop arranged a 
meeting between the ex-Chancellor 
and the future Chancellor in the home 
of banker Schroeder in Cologne. That 
meeting between von Papen and Hit- 
ler set the stage for the Nazi victory 
at the end of the month. And it made 
the opportunistic and adventurous 
“Ribbi” one of the select company 
close to the Fuehrer. 

For the rest of 1933 von Ribben- 
trop continued to visit the capitals 
of Europe in the interests of the 
champagne business. But it was soon 
reported that he was peddling politics 
on the side. And well informed peo- 
ple in London and Paris learned that 
one could make excellent contacts in 
German Government circles through 
the Beau Brummel wine salesman. 
Even though “Ribbi” was busily ply- 
ing his dual trade, he did not fail 
to keep up social contacts. A hand- 
some blond face, poise and ability to 
play unusually good tennis and bridge 
—all added to his prestige abroad. 
Some admirers referred to him (it 
was 1933 and Eden had not yet been 
dubbed “‘war-monger” by the Nazis) 
as the “Anthony Eden of the Reich.” 

Before many months passed after 
Hitler came to power he made von 
Ribbentrop Special Commissar for 
Disarmament Questions. The Com- 
missar rushed from capital to capi- 
tal, usually by plane, making new 
contacts and carrying out the Fueh- 
rer’s policies. Still comparatively un- 
known in the Reich, he was pushing 
Dr. Alfred Rosenberg out of the 
Fuehrer’s inner circle. As Director 
of the Foreign Affairs Section of the 
Nazi Party, Rosenberg was a kind of 
“unofficial” Foreign Minister. The 
real Foreign Minister, von Neurath, 
was also beginning to feel the von 
Ribbentrop pressure. 


In June, 1935, “Ribbi” amazed‘ 


Europe by a diplomatic feat in Lon- 
don when he wangled a naval treaty 
from the British. By this pact the 
Reich was allowed to build a navy 
thirty-five per cent as large as Brit- 
ain’s. Hitler might now push the 
French for the honor of having the 
second largest navy in Europe. It was 
an event which surprised the British 


public, dismayed and alarmed the 
French, and delighted the Germans. 
Von Ribbentrop had carried through 
an extraordinary piece of salesman- 
ship. His Fuehrer was grateful. 

From his offices in Berlin, Das 
Biiro Ribbentrop went ahead care- 
fully setting the stage for his next 
coup de thédtre. The Reich was still 
isolated and needed friends. Von Rib- 
bentrop had an inspiration for a plan 
that promised to break through the 
wall of isolation around Germany. He 
would build an alliance of anti-Com- 
munist states. Ostensibly, the Fascist 
coalition would be directed against 
the Soviet Union. But actually it 
would serve the particular ambitions 
of each member. And of course it 
would be of most use to Hitler and 
his Drang nach Osten. 


ia “Ribbi” went to London as 
Ambassador in late October, 1936, 
he arrived at Victoria Station ar- 
rayed in the brown shirt of a Nazi 
Storm Trooper. Addressing official 
welcomers, he pontificated: “The 
Fuehrer is convinced that the only 
real danger for Europe and the Brit- 
ish Empire is the spread of Com- 
munism—that most terrible of all 
diseases—terrible because people only 
realize the real danger when it is too 
late! Closer collaboration between our 
two countries in this sense is not only 
important, but in my opinion a vital 
necessity !” 

A month later “Ribbi”’ flew back 
to Berlin on a secret mission. The 
following day the anti-Comintern 
Pact was signed in the German capi- 
tal by representatives of the Reich 
and Japan. But the man who signed 
for Germany was not the Reich’s For- 
eign Minister, von Neurath. It was 
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von Ribbentrop, the Ambassador to 
Great Britain, who claimed credit for 
a diplomatic coup that was to break 
the Reich’s isolation and align Na- 
tional Socialist Germany with Im- 
perial Japan against the Soviets. 

From the anti-Comintern triumph 
“Ribbi” moved on to still greater vic- 
tories. He used his influence with the 
Fuehrer to ease conservative von 
Neurath out of the Foreign Ministry 
into an advisory capacity. Then von 
Ribbentrop took over the duties of 
Foreign Minister. Wearing his full 
uniform of an officer of the S.S. 
(Schutzstaffel)—black coat, trousers, 
boots and a swastika brassard— 
“Ribbi” now became the leader of a 
faction of the Party. He and his fol- 
lowers were called ‘“‘wild men.” Their 
chief opponent was Marshal Goering. 
For the doughty Number Two Nazi, 
though no less a militarist than his 
intra-party enemies, wanted to pro- 
ceed slowly and to consolidate each 
position for the Reich before the next 
move was made. Such conservatism 
was anathema to the “wild men.” 

When the German troops invaded 
Austria in March, 1938, “Ribbi” and 
his wife were in London. That may 
have been a bad bit of luck for von 
Ribbentrop, because British vacilla- 
tion at the time of the Anschluss may 
have convinced him that the British 
would always give way to Hitler. It 
may have prepared him for the wrong 
guess that he made less than a year 
and a half later when he assured the 
Fuehrer that Britain would not fight 
for Poland. 

But Britain’s failure to take ac- 
tion against Germany when Hitler 
marched into Austria strengthened 
“Ribbi’s” position. It weakened the 
influence of those advisers who spoke 
an occasional word of caution. Hitler 
was becoming convinced that von 
Ribbentrop really knew the English, 
that his Foreign Minister could not 
go wrong in his appraisal of the Eng- 
lish character. 

Along came the Czechoslovak crisis 
in the summer of 1938. Goering, 
though shouting his defiance to the 
world from the Nuremberg Congress, 
was giving Hitler admonitions to pro- 
ceed warily. Once more “Ribbi” as- 
sured his chief that the British would 
not move, that Chamberlain was only 
bluffing, that the Reich could safely 
destroy the Czech state. The “peace 
of Munich” once more confirmed 
“Ribbi’s” predictions. His stock with 
the Fuehrer went higher than ever. 
And von Ribbentrop began to enjoy 
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dangerous delusions of grandeur. 
Friends began to compare him with 
Bismarck. They were saying that he 
was even greater than the Iron Chan- 
cellor. For had not Bismarck been 
forced to fight three wars to gain a 
little territory ? 

When the Polish crisis was precipi- 
tated last March, “Ribbi’” advocated 
his usual firm line of action. While 
Goering was advising Hitler to settle 
the Polish question without war, 
“Ribbi” was hammering away to seil 
the Fuehrer the need for direct ac- 
tion. Once more he assured his chief 
that the British would not move. Had 
he not been right in the past in his 
predictions about the British? Hitler 
listened to his “man of the world” 
Foreign Minister. His sales resistance 
weakened and he acted accordingly. 

But the Poles refused to bow to 
Nazi demands. Now allied with Brit- 
ain and France, Poland prepared to 
stop the Drang nach Osten. They 
turned a deaf ear to Hitler’s threats. 
The Nazi “war of nerves” against the 
Poles was not succeeding. Soon au- 
tumn rains would come and the Ger- 
man chance to invade Poland this 
year would be gone. In mid-August 
Hitler knew that he would have to do 
something spectacular, and do it 
quickly. Once more “Ribbi” was the 
man of the hour. His pact with the 
Soviets came like a bolt out of the 
blue. An astonished Europe watched 
the German Foreign Minister take 
off in an airplane for Moscow to sign 
a non-aggression pact with the 
Kremlin. 

Von Ribbentrop, the father of the 
anti-Comintern Pact, the man who 
at Victoria Station had inveighed 
against Communism, “that most ter- 
rible of all diseases,” was now father- 
ing a treaty between Berlin and Mos- 
cow! It seemed incredible. But not to 
those who really know “Ribbi.” For 
aman on the make like von Ribben- 
trop is an arch opportunist. He is not 
troubled by inconsistency. If it serves 
his purpose today to betray the ally 
of yesterday, that ally will be cast 
aside. When Hitler made his peace 
with Stalin the ally happened to be 
Japan. The Nazi-Soviet deal shat- 
tered the anti-Comintern Pact. 

Sir Nevile Henderson, British 
Ambassador to Germany, says in his 
reports to his Government that von 
Ribbentrop effectively prevented “a 
last effort for peace.” Even in those 
last tragic hours of August, when the 
fate of Europe hung in the balance, 

(Continued on page 63) 








VI. Gandhi Balks Again 
W. DANGAIX ALLEN 
NDiA—that dark horse of the North Western Frontier Province. 


British Empire—has taken ad- 

vantage of England’s entry into 
a European war to demand immediate 
steps toward full self-rule. The coun- 
try’s one big and militant political 
party, the National Congress party, 
has refused to cooperate in the cen- 
tral government or the governments 
of the provinces unless a Constituent 
Assembly made up of native and pop- 
ularly selected representatives be 
called, to draft a permanent Consti- 
tution for an independent United 
States of India. 

A few weeks ago, the British 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, head of 
India’s central government, made a 
stern retort to the Nationalists. He 
announced that the country would 
be returned to the autocratic rule 
of British officials wherever the 
democratic machinery breaks down 
through Nationalist non-cooperation. 
But if the Nationalists dislike the 
thought of such dictatorial rule, so 
do the British, who fear that it may 
lead to violent anti-British uprisings. 
At best, it weakens British chances 
of winning India to the whoie-hearted 
cooperation in the present war that 
she accorded in 1914. Gloomily, the 
British note Mohandas Gandhi’s 
statement that the India of the Con- 
gress party’s conception “cannot be 
a partner with Britain in her war 
with Hitler.” 

The current history of India can 
be dated conveniently from April 1, 
1937, when the British Parliament’s 
India Act of 1935 went into effect, 
setting up autonomous native rule in 
the eleven provinces of British India. 
The Act also provided for the even- 
tual union of these provinces with 
the hundreds of native-ruled feudal 
states, a plan which the British have 
now deferred until the end of the 
European war. 

India today consists of two divi- 
sions. In British India, the division 
immediately affected by the 1937 plan 
for provincial self-government, there 
are eleven provinces, including Bom- 
bay, Punjab, Bengal, Madras, United 
Provinces, Central Provinces and 


The individual provinces have been 
given constitutional governments un- 
der the India Act, each with an elected 
ministry and assembly—and each 
with a non-elected British governor. 

The other division of modern India 
is that of the five hundred or so 
nominally independent native states, 
ruled autocratically by Princes who 
contribute annual fixed sums to Brit- 
ain. They are tactfully supervised by 
British residents. Their foreign af- 
fairs and their external military 
affairs are run for them by Britain. 
Among these native-ruled feudal 
states, about a dozen are comparable 
to European nations in wealth and 
importance. One of the largest, Hyde- 
rabad, is the size of New York State 
and Pennsylvania combined. The 
smaller Indian states range down- 
ward to the size of a nice Long Island 
estate, or a small Iowa farm. 

In New Delhi there is a centralized 
government for British India and a 
central council of the native Princes, 
over both of which the British Vice- 
roy has active control. 


Be best known native institutions 
for political action are the National 
Congress and the Moslem League in 
British India, and the Chamber of 
Princes in the native states. The 
Moslem League, a political party, 
claims to represent Moslem interests 
throughout British India. The Na- 
tional Congress party claims to rep- 
resent Indian interests everywhere 
regardless of religion. The Chamber 
of Princes is—or rather was until 
this year—merely an unofficial gath- 
ering that met sporadically to discuss 
matters of mutual interest. Of all 
political organizations, the National 
Congress party is by far the most im- 
portant. Although it has only about 
four million members, they are com- 
parable in militancy to the Russian 
members of the Communist party. 
The Congress, as the party is usually 
called, has had half a century of ex- 
perience championing India’s right to 
self-determination. Among its pres- 
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ent chiefs are such headliners as 
Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhas 
Bose and Sardar V. Patel. 

From the very beginning, the Con- 
gress and other Indian Nationalist 
organizations opposed the India Act 
of 1935 which, according to its Brit- 
ish makers, was to be a permanent 
constitution for India. They opposed 
it because it killed the prospects of a 
native-drafted constitution. In addi- 
tion, its provisions for provincial self- 
government leave wide emergency 
and veto powers to the British gov- 
ernors, and reserve foreign and mili- 
tary affairs to British officials in no 
way responsible to the Indian people. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the 
revenue of the provinces is left in 
the control of the native, popularly 
elected provincial ministries and as- 
semblies. The central legislature for 
British India meets in New Delhi, 
where delegates elected in the prov- 
inces sit in the upper and lower house, 
but here again vital matters affecting 
about half the budget are excluded 
from their control. 

Shortly before the elections in the 
spring of 1937, the Congress party 
dropped its non-cooperation with the 
Provincial Autonomy section of the 
India Act, capitulating to its most 
influential leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 
Gandhi wanted to be as conciliatory 
with the British as possible. He saw 
prospects, even under the India Act’s 
limitations, of carrying out such in- 
ternal reforms as improvement in 
public education, relief of peasant in- 
debtedness and stimulation of native 
industries. 

The Congress party swept the elec- 
tions in 1937 and has held its gains 
ever since. Seven of the eleven prov- 
inces came under its control, shortly 
followed by an eighth, and among 
these eight are those provinces most 
important industrially and commer- 
cially. An exception is Bengal Prov- 
ince, where, however, the National- 
ists do dominate the great industrial 
and shipping city of Calcutta. 

The British provincial governors, 
while surprised to find themselves 
cooperating with such an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Nationalist represent- 
atives after the 1937 elections, in 
turn astonished the more extreme 
Nationalists by accepting the new 
situation gracefully. They did not 
use their emergency powers to ob- 
struct the “New Deal” which the 
Congress candidates had been elected 
to carry out. Governors and Viceroy 
have been impressed in the past two 


and a half years by the adaptability 
of native politicians, by their ten- 
dency toward moderation and cooper- 
ation among themselves. The Con- 
gress candidates have increased their 
popularity by their honesty, their 
homespun clothing and simple habits 
of life, their refusal to accept a 
higher monthly salary than 500 
rupees (about $140). 

The “New Deal” activities of Con- 
gress party ministries in these two 
and a half years have accomplished 
impressive results. In 1938 Madras 
Province put through radical laws 
which a year later had cut the huge 
indebtedness of the local peasants in 
half. Efforts to emancipate the Un- 
touchables or depressed classes—for- 
merly excluded from temples and 
schools—are epitomized in the elec- 
tion of an Untouchable as Mayor of 
the city of Madras. This is compara- 
ble to the election of a Negro as 
Mayor of Baltimore. In Bombay 
Province new laws forbid hotels to 
exclude the Untouchables. On Jan- 
uary 14, 1939, a Literacy Day in 
United Provinces attracted twenty 
million people. 


Wane politicians take the credit 
for India’s rapid awakening, much 
of it belongs to business men and 
scientists. In what amounts to a great 
industrial revolution, India’s old pre- 
occupation with local prides, castes 
and religions is giving way before 
interest in money-making, unioniza- 
tion, and the exploitation of natural 
resources. Such phrases as “national 
planning” and “coordination of In- 
dia’s industries with her agriculture” 
are popular. 
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“Look what’s behind you, John!” 
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This land of newly discovered ec¢o- 
nomic strength is rightly nicknamed 
“the crown jewel of the British Em- 
pire.” She is as large as Europe (ex- 
cluding Russia), half the size of the 
United States. Her foreign trade jis 
not much less than that of France and 
is three times that of China. Talk of 
birth control has been shelved in 
favor of “more efficient exploitation 
of nature to the benefit of a greater 
number.” From her newly found mod- 
ern viewpoint, India can be consid- 
ered underpopulated, with less than 
half Japan’s density per square mile 
and about half of Germany’s. India’s 
economists note with satisfaction 
that the death rate (in United Proy- 
inces) dropped from 82 per thousand 
in 1918 to 21 per thousand in 1937, 
while Calcutta’s infant mortality has 
decreased about 50 per cent in a 
decade. Newly established metallurgic 
industries, the discovery of oil de- 
posits, the opening of a million acres 
of desert to cultivation through irri- 
gation, all increase India’s confidence 
in her future. 

Her scientific awakening and in- 
dustrial revolution have changed the 
nature of the much-publicized con- 
flict between her 240 million Hindus 
and 80 million Moslems (Moham- 
medans). It is not by chance that this 
year’s most serious “Hindu-Moslem” 
riots have taken place in industrial 
rather than religious centers. India’s 
new and growing factory zones hold 
many seasonal and permanent labor- 
ers, recently come from far-off vil- 
lages in hopes of making quick for- 
tune. Just as an influx of Chinese to 
California or Italians to New Orleans 
might lead to racial or religious con- 
flicts, so in India bands of unsettled, 
confused men, flocking to industrial 
Cawnpore from all parts of India, 
tend to gather in cliques and to fight 
against groups which differ from 
themselves in clothing, dialect or reli- 
gion. Much recent fighting has been 
between Moslems from the Punjab 
area and Hindus from the Gujerat 
region. 

The British, in drafting the India 
Act. of 1935 with its plan for Provin- 
cial Autonomy, found opportunity to 
widen the breach between Hindus. 
Moslems and other religious com- 
munities on the plea of protecting the 
weaker groups from the numerically 
stronger Hindus. The new Autonomy 
plan put more emphasis than ever 
before on religious difference, and 
created separate electorates, with 
seats in the legislatures for each 
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minority. Under these circumstances, 
the Moslem League has become in- 
creasingly powerful. Thus far it has 
played counter-weight to, meanwhile 
trying from time to time to strike a 
bargain with, the National Congress. 
In rapidly changing India, the Mos- 
lem-Hindu split is not that permanent 
force of disunion on which the Brit- 
ish rely for smoothing a continuance 
of their rule. These Moslem League 
leaders are not irreconcilable reli- 
gious fanatics but practical strate- 
gists. Their one great leader, Presi- 
dent of the League for several years, 
is the brilliant, worldly lawyer M. A. 
Jinnah, who married a Parsee (of 
Zoroastrian religion) and whose 
daughter last year married a Parsee 
—in a Christian church. 

If present world and Indian events 
do not suffice to bring Hindus and 
Moslems to cooperate for Nationalist 
aims, Mahatma Gandhi holds an ace 
up his sleeve. This card is the famous 
Moslem leader, Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
who is loyal to Gandhi and the Na- 
tional Congress while preserving his 
prestige among Mohammedans. Gi- 
gantic, of winning personality, this 
forty-eight year old chieftain of the 
warlike Pathan hillsmen on the Af- 
ghan frontier is nicknamed “The 
Frontier Gandhi” because of his long 
efforts to convert his warriors to 
Gandhi’s non-violent methods. He has 
been frequently imprisoned by the 
British and has gone through other 
ordeals which prove that his faith in 
non-violence is not based on coward- 
ice. Popular Abdul modestly refused 
all Congress party offices until last 
summer when he became a member 
of the party’s Working Committee, 
or High Command. Gandhi has spent 
much effort on this rising star of In- 
dian politics. In poor health, Gandhi 
travelled thousands of miles in the 
past year to inspect and address the 
Red Shirts, the powerful organiza- 
tion of trained volunteers which “The 
Frontier Gandhi” has formed. 

Another rising star of Indian pol- 
itics, forty-two year old Subhas Bose, 
has been influencing India deeply this 
year by opposing Gandhi’s personal 
dictatorship and by fighting Gandhi’s 
conciliatory methods for obtaining 
his country’s freedom from Britain. 
Bose is from Calcutta, in Bengal, in- 
dustrially and politically one of In- 
dia’s most important areas. Regard- 
less of his political views, he can 
count on a considerable following, 
partly because of Bengal’s provinciai 
pride in him, partly because of his 
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magnetic personality and oratorical 
skill. Thanks to years of study of 
European affairs, carried on while in 
exile, Bose is as well informed on 
world trends as the other widely 
travelled Nationalist leader, Nehru. 
He is more Occidental in outlook than 
other major Congress chieftains— 
and less fundamentally devoted to the 
doctrine of non-violence. 


‘io most serious split in the Con- 
gress party in recent years was 
created by Bose last spring. He felt 
that the time had come for an ulti- 
matum to the British, threatening 
nation-wide civil disobedience if the 
Viceroy did not call the Constituent 
Assembly so long desired by all In- 
dian Nationalists. He foresaw a world 
war beginning in the fall of 1939 and 
was convinced that the Congress 
party would not be obliged to carry 
out any drastic campaign to make 
the British capitulate on self-rule for 
India. But Gandhi and his closest 
adherents, the more conservative vet- 
erans of the Congress, continued to 
believe that the British could be won 


over without risking such action. 
They feared that a nation-wide agita- 
tion could not be carried out on a 
non-violent basis, doubted whether 
younger leaders like Bose would be 
able to preserve strict discipline. 
What Gandhi’s veterans did not ex- 
press publicly was their fear that 
any great public struggle at this time 
against British rule would increase 
the power of such mass organizations 
as the undisciplined peasant and fac- 
tory workers’ unions, and the influ- 
ence of more radical leaders, includ- 
ing those of the active, though illegal, 
Communist party. Even dynamic, so- 
cialistic Jawaharlal Nehru, youngest 
of the veteran clique, felt it safer to 
await Gandhi’s command before act- 
ing against Britain. Bose finally re- 
signed from the party presidency and 
created a Forward Bloc within the 
party as a rallying point for pro- 
gressive and radical groups. 

The British press interpreted this 
move as a split that would weaken 


_the Nationalist movement in India. 


But closer examination indicates that 
these quarrels are all “in the family.” 
As Bose undoubtedly knows, fear that 
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extremists were gaining ground in- 
side or outside the Congress party 
would hasten British surrender to the 
Gandhi non-violent group. 

Hoping to put India in a condition 
easy to rule in war time, the British 
tried to rush through the federation 
plan outlined in the India Act of 
1935, under which all the five hun- 
dred semi-independent princedoms 


that the Princes take steps toward 
reform in their individual territories 
so as to forestall growing democratic 
movements seeking the overthrow of 
the entire feudal system. At a meet- 
ing of the Princes early last summer, 
the Viceroy quite sharply pressed 
them for action. The Princes mean- 
while had been examining the details 
of the terms on which they would be 





Natives eating in front of a hovel along the Kali Gats in Calcutta. A high 
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would join the eleven provinces of 
British India in a sort of United 
States of India. In this, the British 
knew they had to face opposition from 
the Congress party because of the 
Nationalists’ fear of the influence 
feudal-minded, pro-British Princes 
would exert in national affairs. The 
Viceroy also knew that the Moslem 
League and other Moslem groups 
would fight federation because most 
of the Princes are Hindus. 

On the other hand, the British 
government felt sure of cooperation 
on the part of the princes themselves. 
Only a few months before, at the time 
of the Munich crisis, the Princes 
showered telegrams on London offer- 
ing financial aid and soldiers to de- 
fend the Empire. The vast majority 
of these Princes owe their security to 
the permanence of British rule in 
India, which guarantees them great 
internal independence provided they 
behave like yes-men, Under the Brit- 
ish-drafted plan of federation, these 
ves-men were to be permitted a strong 
voice in national affairs—40 per cent 
of the seats in the upper house and 
about a third of the seats in the lower 
house of the proposed central all-In- 
dian legislature. 

Of recent months, the Viceroy and 
London’s India Office have insisted 


admitted to the projected ‘United 
States” of India. They discovered that 
the price was too high for the advan- 
tages offered. Listening to the Vice- 
roy’s pleas, they realized with alarm 
that their role of yes-men would not 
in itself protect them any longer. 
They found that in the projected 
federation their high degree of in- 
ternal independence would be sacri- 
ficed to national advantages. To the 
petty lords, this independence has 
meant license to take a fourth of their 
entire State revenue for private use, 
for travel and long absences in Eng- 
land and America. Under independ- 
ence, the more enlightened, larger 
states have developed local resources 
for their internal profit, but further 
progress in this direction would be 
to some extent out of local control 
under the plan of federation. 

Hence, to the deep disappointment 
of the British, the Princes joined 
British India’s Nationalist politicos 
in balking at centralizing Indian rule 
in time for the present war. Two 
months ago, the Viceroy capitulated, 
dropping federation until the end of 
the war. This capitulation not only 
brought out the power of the Con- 
gress party, it also left the Princes 
aware at last of their strength, much 
less eager than in 1914 to contribute 





money and men to the protection of 
the British Empire. They will con- 
tinue to help Britain as before—but 
on a cash-and-carry basis. 

Apparently, the British did not ex- 
pect their position in India to be 
weakened on so many sides. How- 
ever, they made very sure they would 
not lose India to any outside power 
during an eventual world war. An 
admirable military plan for keeping 
India out of direct contact with pos- 
sible enemies was decided upon in 
January 1939 and by September 1, 
when war broke out in Europe, its 
provisions had been carried out. 
Shortly after the Munich crisis in 
the fall of 1938, Lord Chatfield, who 
was made Co-ordinator of Defense in 
the British home government in Feb- 
ruary of this year, was sent to work 
out a plan for India’s defense. He and 
his committee of experts concluded 
that there was small likelihood of 
large scale military uprisings by the 
Indians themselves if.they were not 
influenced from the outside. Britain, 
they decided, could hold India inter- 
nally by civilian diplomacy under the 
direction of suave, experienced Vice- 
roy Linlithgow, whose term was ex- 
tended indefinitely as soon as Britain 
declared war on Germany. Lord Chat- 
field’s suggestions that British and 
Indian troops be withdrawn from 
India proper to strengthen strategic 
points controlling the sea routes to 
India were carried out through the 
summer. By September, a third of all 
British troops had left India. Large 
numbers of native Indian troops were 
also taken away from any temptation 
to mutiny, and sent to “external de- 
fenses of India,” namely Singapore 
and the Suez Canal, those switch- 
boards of Empire lifelines. By de- 
scribing such Empire defenses as 
India’s “external defenses” the way 
is left open to charge expenses 
of these military establishments to 
India. 

The western approaches to India 
were strengthened by the _ recent 
Anglo-Turkish pact and by reinforc- 
ing with Indian troops the port of 
Aden on the Red Sea just across from 
Italian East Africa.* 

Controlling the routes to India 
from the east, from Japan and the 
Pacific, is the great naval and air 
base of Singapore at the southern 
end of the Malay Peninsula. The 


navai base, able to shelter and repair 

an entire battle squadron; was near- 

ing completion by September 1, and 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Martin Dies of Texas 


This is the Congressman who has made himself 


known as the investigator of un-American activities 


FREDERICK R. BARKLEY 


EPRESENTATIVE MARTIN DIES 
is far from being the first 
American politician to fly a 

kite built of a broadsheet attacking 
“un-American activities.” But while 
many of his predecessors tangled 
their kites with the nearest telegraph 
wires, Mr. Dies of Texas has estab- 
lished such a sympathetic relation- 
ship with those same wires that his 
name is now a household word. 

Attorney-General A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer tried much the same thing in the 
1920’s. So did Representative Hamil- 
ton Fish in 1932, when the House of 
Representatives commissioned him to 
run down any and all radical and 
subversive agencies. One unhappy re- 
sult of Mr. Fish’s investigation was 
his discovery of a case of lettuce in 
a Baltimore warehouse where he ex- 
pected to find a case of bombs. Repre- 
sentatives McCormack of Massachu- 
setts and Dickstein of New York 
tackled the same investigating job a 
few years later. 

When the Dies committee was con- 
stituted in 1938, Washington ex- 
pected little of it. As matters have 
turned out, however, Martin Dies has 
been raised to the position of a na- 
tional figure—picture in the news- 
papers almost every day, headlines 
even when he is resting in his tent; 
adulation or attack by political fig- 
ures from President Roosevelt on 
down. 

Thus it is no wonder that more and 
more people are beginning to ask just 
who this fellow Dies is, and just what 
kind of ball he rolls down the alley at 
the assorted Communists, Nazi Bund- 
ists, radicals, liberals, Silver Shirts, 
Gold Shirts, New Dealers and just 
plain “peace and democracy” spec- 
tators. 

The answer is not easy to give, 
even to those who have watched the 
tall, boyish-looking, tow-headed chair- 
man of the special House committee 





Dies is intense, persevering. 


on un-American activities for the last 
sixteen months. The trouble, it seems, 
is that Mr. Dies does not conform to 
pattern; while he has done most of 
the wrong things and given not a 
few of the wrong answers, he has still 
been able to keep slogging along to 
sounder and higher ground. 
Although Mr. Dies has served con- 
tinuously in the House since 1931— 
he is now in his fifth term—he was 
unknown nationally until the present 
investigation began. That does not 
mean that he never had succeeded in 
getting his name on the national press 
association wires; he had done so four 
or five times. However, the publicity 
was all of the type which made com- 
mentators refer to him when the 
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present fanfare started as “‘another 
obscure Southern Congressman.” 

Probably his leading exploit did not 
get into the news at all, but when 
Mr. Dies, at the beginning of his 
third term and when he was only 
thirty-five years old, managed to get 
a place on the powerful House Rules 
Committee, he made a rare and rapid 
leap. 

Luck, apparently, was at least two- 
thirds responsible. The big Texas 
delegation in the House had been 
held entitled by custom to one mem- 
bership on the Rules Committee, but 
had lost its representation through 
death in the previous session. Mr. 
Dies looked over the Texas list; found 
all the other members unavailable 
because they either held or were in 
line for important committee chair- 
manships; campaigned for the Rules 
Committee job despite his lack of 
seniority and got it. This excused him 
from service on other committees and 
left him free to practice statesman- 
ship on as broad a gauge as he could 
encompass. 

The chief product of the young 
Texan for the next few years was a 
batch of proposals directed against 
alien residents of the nation, of whom 
there were naturally few in his East 
Texas district. In speeches with re- 
splendent “God save America” pero- 
rations, Mr. Dies maintained that 
deportation of all aliens who had not 
sought citizenship or could not prove 
legal entry would help solve the un- 
employment problem. 

None of these proposals got much 
farther than the House bill hopper 
or much more than a line or two on 
the press wires. Then in 1936 the 
Congressman changed his tactics. 
Possibly inspired by the success of 
the Nye, LaFollette, Black and other 
special committees of the Senate, he 
began offering resolutions for House 
investigations. In three years he pro- 
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posed to probe into seven different 
subjects. 

First he sought authority to inves- 
tigate charges made by the late Sen- 
ator Schall—a violent critic of the 
New Deal—that the Administration 
was restricting freedom of the press 
and of radio. Next he volunteered— 
for the author of a successful resolu- 
tion is always given the job of con- 
ducting the proposed inquiry—to dis- 
cover whether or not it was true that 
resigning government officials were 
accepting lucrative private jobs. 

Nothing came of these proposals 
and in 1937 he struck out at sit-down 
strikers, next against the German- 
American Bund’s camp operators, and 
finally against an alleged sugar lobby. 
Still the House remained uninter- 
ested, as it did again in 1938 when 
Mr. Dies wanted to probe Secretary 
Ickes’ charges that “Sixty Families” 
control the United States. 


ns the Dies resolution to inves- 
tigate un-American activities was 
finally adopted, Washington observ- 
ers, and perhaps Administration offi- 
cials too, looked over this record and 
decided that this was just another 
political headline hunt. At any rate, 
Administration leaders began direct 
fire at the Texan before he fairly got 
started. This turned out to be bad 
strategy. 

For despite the fact that the first 
year’s investigation by the Dies com- 
mittee was somewhat slipshod—as 
the Chairman himself admits—it so 
caught the imagination of the Amer- 
ican public and the members of the 
House that, last January, the com- 
mittee had no trouble getting its life 
extended with a four-fold appro- 
priation. 

Out of the results of the second 
year’s inquiry has come a picture of 
its leader somewhat different than 
that generally held of him when he 
began it. Perhaps this is because the 
investigation might be subtitled “The 
Education of Martin Dies”; perhaps 
because the signing of the Soviet- 
Nazi non-aggression pact in August 
revealed a massive vein of un-Amer- 
ican pay dirt which Mr. Dies had per- 
sistently asserted lay beneath the 
surface soil in this country. 


If he really conformed to the type 
to which in speeches and interviews 
he sometimes appears to be conform- 
ing, Mr. Dies would be an impas- 
sioned “one hundred per cent Amer- 


ican” zealot finding Bolsheviks under 
every bed, army cot and chaise 
longue, and stirred with a passion to 
“ship ’em back where they came 
from,” or to pass drastic laws against 
their rights of speech, organization 
and assembly. There are enough of 
the type in the House, and always 
have been, so that Mr. Dies need not 
lack a model. 

The facts are, instead, that Mr. 
Dies is a drawling, mild-spoken, easy- 
going legislator who, almost acci- 
dentally it would seem, has booted 
himself into national prominence. 
During the first year of his investiga- 
tion when strange and eccentric wit- 
nesses marched to and from his wit- 
ness stand in a steady stream, the 
Chairman seemed to regard the spec- 
tacle as a huge joke. 


“You know what would be fun?” 
he commented one day after listening 
to a particularly spectacular witness. 
“Just throw the audience out and let 
that fellow keep on talking; he was 
a card!” 

This observation was in keeping 
with the legislator the House mem- 
bers knew during Mr. Dies’ early 
cays in Congress—the joke-loving 
yarn-spinner who spent more of his 
time gossiping and smoking long 
cigars in the cloakroom than working 
on the floor or in committees; the 
originator and self-elected president 
of the “House Demagogues’ Club,” 
the spread-eagling orator who, as a 
lark, had publicly inducted Mr. Roose- 
velt into that club at a Democratic 
picnic a year or two before. 


Bur as the committee has proceed- 
ed, with a larger appropriation which 
has permitted better preparation and 
presentation of evidence, Mr. Dies 
kas struck off on a serious tack. 
Although the basic reason for any 
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Congressional investigation is to pro- 
duce recommendations for legislation, 
Congressman Dies now believes that 
any legislative proposals advanced on 
the basis of his committee’s work 
might lead to the same repressive and 


un-American conditions which the 


committee is probing. Here, certain- 
ly, is a novel conclusion to be reached 
by any Congressional pursuer of 
“alien isms.” 

The Congressman also has moved 
forward considerably in the last two 
years in his recognition that undem- 
ocratic and alien ideas do not just 
drop out of the sky but are the prod- 
uct of unsound and distressed eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Two 
years ago he could say: “If we have 
to subsidize and help support Amer- 
icans to make them loyal, the coun- 
try’s gone already.” Since then he 
has come to the conclusion that “‘pov- 
erty”. is the basic cause of the “dis- 
ease” the committee is investigating, 
and that the “long-term remedy” is 
in its abolition instead of in the 
repression of poverty’s victims and 
recalcitrants. How much further Mr. 
Dies’ education will go remains to be 
seen. The life of his committee is 
scheduled to expire in January, but 
a few weeks ago he announced that 
he would ask the House for $100,000 
to continue it another year. 


“Not interested” is Mr. Dies’ blunt 
reply to queries on whether his new- 
found prominence is likely to bring 
him higher political preference— 
some have suggested that he is aim- 
ing at the Texas Senatorial nomina- 
tion next year, or perhaps even at the 
Vice-Presidency. He professes rather 
to prefer playing pool at home in the 
evenings with his three young sons 
and doing a little bird-shooting down 
in East Texas every summer and fall 
to “running around the country on 
any political campaigns.” 


So far he has had to do mighty 
little campaigning to get re-elected 
each two years in Texas—he never 
has had opposition in the final elec- 
tions and sometimes not even in 
the Democratic primary. Today, at 
thirty-nine, he has made a national 
name almost unrivaled among mem- 
bers of the House, which should make 
his election campaign easier still. 

“He could beat me right now in my 
own district,” Representative Sam 
Rayburn, popular veteran Democratic 
leader of the House, said recently in 
half-grudging admiration. And Mr. 
Rayburn was probably right. 








If the Bombers Come 


—Advice by J. Swire as printed 
in The Listener, publication of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

When I first got to Spain, I had 
no idea what to expect nor what to do 
when there was an air-raid. I wanted 
to see an air-raid. I had not long to 
wait. 

One Sunday morning in Barcelona 
I was roused by a series of loud 
crashes from the anti-aircraft guns. 
I jumped up and looked out. Traffic 
had stopped. The wide street below 
was deserted. The blue sky overhead 
was plastered with little white puffs 
like cotton-wool snowflakes on a 
Christmas tree. But I could see no 
planes—in fact, in many of the raids 
I went through I never saw the bomb- 
ers at all. They flew too high to be 
spotted with the naked eye. 

The noise of firing died away, and 
the ambulance bells sounded through 
the street. Pretty tame affair this 
air-raid business, I thought. 

But I shouldn’t have thought it 
tame at all had my hotel been a quar- 
ter of a mile down town. About forty 
bombs had been dropped there. Res- 
cue squads were working frantically 
to unearth the victims; ambulances 
were dashing away with the dead and 
wounded. In several places bombs had 
split seven-story blocks of flats from 
roof to basement. I was horrified— 
indignant. 

But one grew accustomed to such 
sights. I realized, too, that if one 
behaved sensibly, the only real danger 
was from a direct hit—and that dan- 
ger was not much greater than the 
danger of motoring in England on 
a holiday. 

Don’t imagine that I wasn’t fright- 
ened during raids. But by keeping 
calm and observing certain. simple 
rules, I reduced my danger to a rea- 
sonable minimum. 

If I was in the street when the 
warning sounded, I would generally 
go on quietly to my destination—if 
it wasn’t too far. But if the anti- 
aircraft guns began to fire I would 
get under cover quick. On the sides 
of the houses black arrows were 
painted, pointing the way to the 


safest place within about a minute’s 
sprinting distance. Generally it was 
a basement. There were severe penal- 
ties for owners of such improvised 
shelters if they locked their en- 
trances. At the entrance to every 
building a notice was posted, sayieg 
whether it was strong enough to pro- 
vide reasonable protection or not— 
and, if not, where it was best to go. 

The important thing is that every- 
body should get off the streets—and 
below ground level if possible—quick- 
ly and easily. Covered trenches or 
basements—particularly if reinforced 
and interconnected—will give protec- 
tion against everything except a 
direct hit. 

During my last few months in Bar- 
celona I lived at the top of an eight- 
story block of flats. At first I found 
it hard to resist the instinct to dash 
below when the alarm sounded. But 
I realized that, since there was no 
basement, I was safer at the top— 
where I was above the wide target 
area of the surrounding ground. (For 
this reason church towers were some- 
times used as shelters in Spain.) 

Unless a bomb falls directly on top 
of you, your danger is lateral and 
slightly upwards, because when a 
bomb bursts the blast and splinters 
spread this way. So, unless you can 
get below ground (which is best), or 
have really good protection around 
you at ground level, it is often best 
to go up several floors. Of course, if 
you are at the top of the house and a 
bomb hits the roof, you will be killed. 
On the other hand, I have seen houses 
with their upper floors quite intact, 
although parts of the bottom floors 
have been blown out by bombs falling 
at the base of them. 





But, whatever you do, don’t stand 
about at ground level imagining that 
because you have good overhead pro- 
tection you are safe. At ground level 
you must get behind a really stout 
wall—a foot of reinforced concrete 
or the equivalent in other materials. 
Get in the angle and keep close in— 
in case the ceiling falls; and see that 
you are fully sheltered from all outer 
doors and windows. Remember that 
your chief danger comes from the 
sides. 

About types of shelters I will say 
little, because it is dangerous to 
generalize. 


Do remember that flying glass is 
one of the greatest dangers in an 
air-raid. Never, therefore, hang about 
behind glass windows. You can stick 
strips of stiff paper or tape up and 
down and criss-crossed on both sides 
of each pane. This reinforces the glass 
and checks splinters. For additional 
protection I suggest fine-meshed wire 
netting fitted as close as possible on 
top of the strips; and when the alarm 
sounds, hang a thick rug over the 
window. 


But, even so, distrust the beastly 
thing. Keep between windows—or lie 
down—or get where flying glass can’t 
hit you. And don’t shut windows till 
you hear a gas warning. 

Undoubtedly the enemy’s chief 
weapon will be the high explosive 
bomb—dropped, probably, from a 
great height. They are terrifying, 
shocking, and they make a horrible 
sound as they come down. I shall 
never forget lying in an orange grove 
near Valencia while planes circled 
overhead for ten minutes, bombing a 
railway station close by. As each 
bomb screamed down I snuggled 
closer to the earth—wondering what 
it would be like to be dead, and wait- 
ing for the inevitable crump; then 
the rushing, clutching blast which 
snatched at my back above the level 
of the hollow where I lay. May you 
never have such an experience. 

But there are two points to note. 
First, if you lie down flat in the 
smallest hollow in an open space— 
perhaps a hollow you hardly noticed 
when standing up—you are safe from 
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everything except a direct hit and 
the slight danger of anti-aircraft 
shell fragments. Second, you can 
hear bombs coming; therefore, if you 
hear them while running for shelter, 
don’t run. Drop where you are. 

If you think bombs are going to 
burst near you; bite something be- 
tween your teeth—preferably a piece 
of rubber. By keeping your mouth 
open it helps to prevent you from 
being stifled and choked, and from 
having your eardrums burst by blast. 

Remember that your security in a 
raid depends on you. Just as in mod- 
ern warfare every soldier must think 
things out for himself, and think 
quick, so must you. Do be prepared 
to be scared. You will be. 


The New German 
Volksmeldedienst 


—Condensed from the Berlingske 
Aftenavis, Copenhagen 


All Germans must become recon- 
ciled to the fact that all their activi- 
ties, even their thoughts, will from 
now on be closely supervised by an 
active organization. The task of this 
organization will be to nip in the 
bud even the slightest indication of 
defeatism. 

Until now supervision was in the 
hands of the regular police, the Ges- 
tapo (Secret State Police) and Nazi 
party organs, with district leaders at 
the top, and individual block-watch- 
ers at the bottom. However, this 
proved to be insufficient. Despite Hit- 
ler’s efforts to halt the war, Germany 
has to prepare herself for a long and 
bitter struggle. The government, 
therefore, wants to be certain at the 
outset that the country this time will 
not have to worry about a “stab in 
the back.” 

The new organization which is to 
watch for the “enemy within” has 
been called Volksmeldedienst (Na- 
tional Reporting Service). Its out- 
standing weapon will be denunciation. 
The idea for its creation is said to 
have originated in S.S. (Hitler Elite 
Guard) circles. The main function is 
to detect anybody listening to foreign 
radio stations (punishable with hard 
labor, or even execution). Further- 
more, a person who has listened to 
foreign broadcasts must be prevented 
from spreading information. Also, 
nobody may pick up or read pam- 
phlets dropped by British airplanes. 
In cafés or in company nobody may 
show the least sign of dissatisfaction 


or discouragement, or indulge in 
criticism. 

Thus, the new Volksmeldedienst 
must be regarded, to a certain extent 
as being a branch of the Gestapo. The 
S.S. Group Leader Reinhard Heydrich 
has been designated leader of the new 
service. While most newspaper read- 
ers are familiar with the name of 
Heinrich Himmler, there are still 
many who don’t know much about 
Heydrich — Himmler’s immediate 
subordinate, who must be regarded 
as the real head of the Secret State 
P@lice. 

Thirty-five years old, he has a life 
history possible only in Nazi Ger- 
many. He was born in the city of 
Halle. When fifteen, he fought in the 
ranks of Halle’s local free corps. 
Later, he played an important role 
in the Deutsch-Nationale Jugend- 
bund (German Nationalist Youth As- 
sociation). He entered the German 
navy in 1922, where he was an able 
officer and advanced quickly. It is sig- 
nificant that he was employed prin- 
cipally in the Naval Intelligence 
Service. 

Down deep in his heart, Heydrich 
was a National Socialist. Thus when 
in 1931 the fight for power became 
serious, he resigned his commission 
and became a military Nazi. Hitler 
called him to Munich where he was 
made a group leader in the S.S. and 
where he became Himmler’s closest 
associate. Today, Heydrich is the real 
master of the dreaded Gestapo. 

Heydrich is one of the Third 
teich’s most hard-bitten men—and 
he looks it. When he appears at offi- 
cial functions—a uniform cap with 
skull and bones as a cockade atop his 
face, looking around with slanting 
phlegmatic eyes—many a man, even 
high party officials, trembles in his 
boots. 

The British Secret Service, it is 
said, regards Heydrich as head of a 
chain of spy schools, started in 1934. 
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No student of these spy schools must 
be over thirty, and no class may have 
more than five students. Lessons are 
given, under iron discipline, in lan- 
guages, national psychology, police 
service, industrial organization, ex- 
plosives, secret codes, and trick pho- 
tography. 


Thread Hoarders Chided 


—Condensed from an article in Das 
Schwarze Korps, organ of the Hitler 
Elite Guard . 

Statistics have their good points 
and their much abused dullness is 
quickly transformed into something 
which is very much alive, for instance 
if they can be used as a weapon 
against hoarding. 

Do you know, German women and 
comrades, how large the German con- 
sumption of thread is per capita? The 
average German uses’' twenty-six 
pfennig annually. Well! Imagine that 
suddenly millions of hausfraus rush 
to the stores to buy, let us say, just 
one additional spool of thread. Within 
a few days the annual output of sew- 
ing thread by all German factories 
would be cleaned out. The entire in- 
dustry would have to work one whole 
year to make up for the loss, or other- 
wise it would have to multiply its 
efforts—something hardly possible in 
times of war. 

You are astonished if the store- 
keeper shrugs his shoulders regret- 
fully and tells you that there is no 
thread and that he does not expect 
any shortly. You think that you have 
not hoarded thread. Not you! And 
yet what you have done was actual 
hoarding and it has upset the entire 
industry. Such little thoughtless ex- 
amples of hoarding by the individual, 
if multiplied by millions, amounts to 
a real attack upon the nation’s 
economy. 


Neutral Latin America 
—Condensed from an article in La 
Prensa, Buenos Aires 

In Latin America we have given 
much attention to the attitude of our 
governments on neutrality in the 
present conflict. The work achieved 
by the recent Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Panama laid a solid base for 
further efforts to carry out the desire 
of the New World to keep aloof from 
the grave happenings in Europe. 

The attitude of the South Amer- 
ican peoples toward what is happen- 
ing in Europe has changed funda- 
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mentally since 1914. Hardly had the 
war of 1914 begun when one felt its 
repercussions in this continent to an 
alarming extent. Banking establish- 
ments, commercial houses, industrial 
undertakings, all the general activi- 
ties of each South American republic 
were affected, and measures were 
taken to prevent a danger which they 
considered immediate, A true war of 
opinion was begun. Street manifes- 
tations, lectures, war poems, publica- 
tions of a diverse nature were indica- 
tions of the opposed camps. Disputes 
took place in cafés, restaurants, thea- 
ters, and sometimes reached serious 
proportions. 

But today, the declaration of war 
among Germany and England and 
France has met with a different reac- 
tion. A temper of serenity has pre- 
dominated. At first, it was believed 
that the struggle would be brief. 
Now, however, not only is it felt here 
that the conflict will be prolonged, 
but also that all the destructive weap- 
ons at the disposal of the belligerents 
will be utilized. 

Can one attribute this attitude of 
serenity, of calmness in the midst of 
such great catastrophe, to indif- 
ference, or egoism? No. The peoples 
of the Americas, now more than ever, 
are preoccupied with the develop- 
ments in Europe. They measure and 
weigh the frightful tragedy, and if it 
were possible to develop some con- 
ciliatory action without compromis- 
ing their power they would do all in 
their power to put an end to the 
conflict convulsing the Old World. 

The reasons for their attitude are 
perfectly clear. The clouds which 
until a relatively short time ago were 
darkening the sky and disrupting the 
harmony which should exist among 
the republics of this continent have 
been disappearing. Peace has become 
imperative for these republics. Under 
its banner, they are strengthening 
and consolidating American frater- 
nity and, as a natural consequence, 
the diplomatic, cultural and economic 
relations among the republics have 
grown closer. 

The sensation of well-being that 
this peaceful situation has brought 
in its wake, the pleasure and the profit 
resulting from work done without 
political anxiety, the atmosphere of 
mutual confidence—all these are fac- 
tors which have firmly convinced the 
South American peoples at last that 
peace is an invaluable boom to social 
and economic welfare. 

This conviction, becoming more 
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Das Schwarze Korps 


A German view: “Just a little scratch!” 


rooted each day, has contributed to 
the formation of a “continental con- 
science” or, rather, the Latin-Amer- 
ican personality. The peoples of the 
New World are preoccupied with 
their own problems and their com- 
mon interests. They lament the cruel 
happenings afflicting the countries of 
other continents, but they no longer 
consider them as theirs. 


“The Traitor of Stuttgart”’ 


At this stage in the European war, 
France is being deluged with propa- 
ganda broadcasts from Stuttgart. 
Germany. For the most part, the 
French accept this bombardment with 
philosophic detachment, but one of 
the broadcasters enrages them 
certain Paul Ferdonnet, who speaks 
with a maddeningly perfect French 
accent. The idea of a Frenchman in 
the pay of Germany is almost too 
much for the French to bear. Vari- 
ous articles have appeared in the 
French press “exposing the traitor of 
Stuttgart.” La Lumiére carries the 
following story of his past. 

“Until the war broke out, Ferdon- 
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net lived in France, where as a Ger- 
man agent he spread German propa- 
ganda. This man, who presented him- 
self as a former professor, which he 
never was, insinuated himself into 
Rightist circles. Ferdonnet was not 
content with sending correspondence 
to the so-called nationalist papers. He 
also published books. One of them was 
called Facing Hitler. This was writ- 
ten for the glory of the Fuehrer, and 
in it Ferdonnet greeted the Nazi revo- 
lution and used almost characteristi- 
cally Hitlerian phrases, such terms as 
‘Marxists and Jews, who inflicted the 
barbaric term of brown pest on the 
idealistic German youth.’ Therein, 
too, one will find an admiring portrait 
of the Fuehrer. In December 1938 he 
published another book called The 
Jewish War. The title is sufficiently 
explicit: the Jews were the ones who 
wanted the war. It is an infamous 
formula which one finds time and 
again in many of our papers. Reprint- 
ed in those papers, too, one will often 
find attacks directed by Ferdonnet in 
his book against the journalists who 
did not share his admiration for 
Hitler.” 
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A writer in Le Jour contributes 
this little portrait of Ferdonnet: 

“T can recall him, dumpy and pro- 
vincial in his handsome jacket and 
his fantastic trousers, wearing a lace 
handkerchief in the pocket next to 
his heart. Stiff and ceremonious in 
his role of private docent in the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, he excited merri- 
ment among the secretaries in our of- 
fice, who among themselves imitated 
his mannerisms. The gentleman, how- 
ever, nothing daunted, returned to the 
charge many times, thrusting upon 
people his copy, underlined with red 
ink, and dealing in somewhat dogmat- 
ic fashion with German policies.” 

Henri de Kerillis in L’Epoque also 
contributes a biting article on Fer- 
donnet: 

“By studying the treasonous activi- 
ties that have flourished among us in 
the last few years, we will be able to 
guard against methods that will be 
employed in the future. That is why 
it is not futile to examine more close- 
ly the case of Paul Ferdonnet, the 
traitor of Stuttgart. It was in 1935 
that Ferdonnet entered the service of 
Germany. His essential mission was 
to develop among French Nationalis- 
tic circles Hitlerian undercurrents. 
According to him, Hitler was the good 
genius of peace, whose mission was 
to rid the world of the Communist 
danger, the ‘Jewish pest,’ and build 
the basis of a new civilization. 

“In his writings, he addresses him- 
self to the French patriots, the 
French bourgeois, and asks them to 
have confidence in the ruler of Ger- 
many. At the same time, he does not 
lose from sight the precise and prac- 
tical objectives so dear to Hitler. Aft- 
er his Facing Hitler, he published 
The Czecho-Slovakian Crisis, an odi- 
ous calumny directed against Presi- 
dent Benes and the unfortunate 
Czech people. Later he extended his 
efforts to other fields. He carried on 
a campaign to spoil the Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance and a furious anti- 
Semitic campaign to make the French 
believe that, if war came, the Jews 
would be the only ones responsible. 

“Ferdonnet insisted that Eden was 
Litvinov’s brother-in-law, which al- 
lowed him to present that statesman 
as an agent of world Bolshevism and 
Judaism, A French journalist well 
known in France, called Pertinax, 
whose true name is Geraud, became 
under Ferdonnet’s pen ‘the Jew Grun- 
baum Geraud.’ 

.“At present we feel ourselves bet- 
ter able to defend ourselves against 


miserable beings of his kind. If Fer- 
donnet victimized honest men and 
found unexpected support for his 
campaign, now that he stands so com- 
pletely exposed his eventual success- 
ors will be discerned all the quicker.” 


Advice from Premier Abe 
on Relations with China 


—Condensed from the text, printed 

in Taisei, Tokyo, of a lecture by Gen- 

eral Nobuyki Abe before the Tokyo 

Municipal Foreign Trade Association 

a few days before he was appointed 
to head a new Japanese Cabinet 

The increasing complexity of rela- 
tions between Japan and third powers 
in connection with its China policy 
has recently given the Japanese peo- 
ple the impression that these third 
powers are more responsible for the 
China Incident than the Chiang Kai- 
shek regime. It is necessary, espe- 
pecially after the conclusion of the 
Reich-Soviet agreement, to re-exam- 
ine whether successful dealing with 
the powers will really bring about a 
satisfactory termination of the Sino- 
Japanese hostilities. 

It is true that Chiang Kai-shek is 
at present receiving aid from all the 
Western Powers of importance, nota- 
bly Great Britain and Soviet Russia. 
France and the United States are also 
supporting the Chiang Kai-shek re- 
gime. In the earlier stage of the China 
hostilities Germany offered influen- 
tial cooperation in military opera- 
tions against the Japanese forces, 
while Italy supplied army planes and 
other war materials. Although these 
two countries later severed relations 
with the Chiang regime, the other 
great powers have continued to ex- 
tend assistance. All this goes to show 
that Japan must first deal with the 
third powers that have close rela- 
tions with China. 

Taking great pride in their tradi- 
tional culture, which they regard as 
the fountain-head of all Oriental cul- 
ture, the Chinese very naturally claim 
superiority over the Japanese, whom 
they look upon as a small nation 
owing a cultural debt to them and 
today imitating Western civilization. 
It is by no means difficult to imagine 
how deeply China was displeased by 
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the energetic activities of the newly 
rising Japan, which courageously 
acted up to its resolutions, while 
China, losing control of its vast ter- 
ritories, could do nothing to cope with 
the new situation brought about by 
the modern age. The pride of China 
sank into the minds of Chinese states- 
men and leaders, gradually permeat- 
ing the Chinese masses at large. This 
is greatly responsible for their pres- 
ent outlook toward the Japanese na- 
tion. China’s leading classes, preju- 
diced against Japan, have always 
guided the Chinese masses in a direc- 
tion against their neighboring nation. 

In modern times people have come 
to understand that they should share 
the common responsibility for mould- 
ing the destiny of their country. 
China as a modern state has also fol- 
lowed the same course of develop- 
ment, though slowly on account of the 
vastness of its territories and people. 
The history of the Western Powers’ 
encroachment on Chinese territory, 
which has relegated it almost to the 
position of one of their colonies, ex- 
tends into the past, even beyond the 
Opium War of 1839-42. It is no won- 
der that the Chinese nation, awakened 
to the spirit of modernism, has real- 
ized its miserable position among the 
world nations. 

This Chinese national conscious- 
ness gave rise to the revolution of 
1911, stirring up the Chinese to the 
perpetual anti-foreign movements and 
the struggles for its legitimate status 
among the nations of the world, which 
have from time to time taken various 
forms such as the claim for recovery 
of sovereignty, the return of foreign 
concessions, tariff autonomy, and so 
on. Under such circumstances, it is 
natural that the anti-foreign move- 
ment based on Chinesé national con- 
sciousness should have been chiefly 
levelled against Japan, the nearest 
neighbor, which they hold in con- 
tempt. 

What, then, are the causes of the 
China hostilities? Japan’s attitude 
toward China, the Chinese calculation 
of their own strength, and the atti- 
tudes of third powers—these are uni- 
versally considered the immediate 
factors. Although no additional ex- 
planation is needed to understand 
these already well studied causes, I 
have still something to say which de- 
mands reflection. 

There is good reason to believe that 
in the year when the present Incident 
in China broke out, China was not 
really determined to go to war with 
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Japan, though it inwardly intended 
to beat the latter before long. Japan 
was then in miserable condition, at 
least in appearance, owing to its cor- 
rupt politics, its political parties 
struggling one against another over 
trifles, its financial stringency, and 
especially its army which was on the 
verge of a split. What could China do 
other than to underestimate Japan? 

If China had found Japan thor- 
oughly alert, with its politics smooth- 
ly functioning, its army well disci- 
plined, and its economy stabilized, it 
might not have been induced to ag- 
yravate a local clash into a wholesale 
war beyond local settlement. 

Fairly and squarely, Japan has 
been demanding of China all that it 
considers necessary for realization of 
a new order in East Asia. In pursuing 
these ideals, however, Japan may 
have assumed only a_ perfunctory 
attitude toward China, failing to 
show sincerity worthy of its good in- 
tentions. This is not the way of West- 
ern Powers in dealing with China. 
Even though they have openly de- 
prived China of territory, China 
makes no complaint because they un- 
sparingly give what they should give 
in compensation for what they have 
taken. Herein we find the appalling 
contrast between the wise and crafty 
attitude of Western Powers and the 
miserably illiberal and stingy way of 
Japan in dealing with China. All 
things considered, I am led to the 
conclusion that the Chinese people’s 
mistaken and prejudiced conception 
of the Japanese is, after all, due to 
the latter’s attitude toward the for- 
mer, 

With the aggravation and expan- 
sion of the | Marco Polo Bridge] Inci- 
dent, the National government of 
China came to find itself in need of 
third powers’ help and the Com- 
munist party’s co-operation. For con- 
tinuing resistance against Japan, the 
National government has since been 
falling back on third powers and espe- 
cially the Communist party. At pres- 
ent, the liquidation of the Communist 
influence in the National government 
is the first condition of disposal of 
the China Incident, while the elimina- 
tion of third powers’ assistance to the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime is also essen- 
tial. But neither the Communist in- 
fluence nor third powers’ support was 
the real cause of the China Incident 
at the outset. 

Japan will do its utmost to deal 
with the Chiang-assisting powers, 
especially striving for the elimina- 
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STRENGTH THROUGH JOY 





CHARMING VIENNESE MAN IN THE STREET 


The drawings above appeared in the London Daily Express as illustrations 
to an article on the “enemy” by Osbert Lancaster. 
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tion of Soviet influences from China. 
But none of these is the way to strike 
at the root of the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict. This cause may be likened to a 
disease too far advanced for remedy, 
which cannot be cured easily and in 
a short period even by an excellent 
physician. It cannot be immediately 
stamped out by force of arms, but it 
should be treated slowly. 

It is my firm belief that what the 
Japanese, especially those who are 
connected with important overseas 
[China] business, should do is to 
associate with the Chinese people in 
a spirit of true friendship and under- 
standing, treating and guiding them 
with a sincere affection as warm as 
paternal love, even if they sometimes 
refuse to respond. It is up to the 
Japanese to rectify the mistaken 
ideas of the Chinese and help their 
wholesome growth. 


Sicily’s Latifundia Being 
Broken Up 


—Condensed from an article in La 
Revista Commerciale  Italo-Amer- 
icana, New York 

Ten years ago Mussolini announced 
the government’s intention of re- 
claiming all the marsh lands of Italy, 
thus freeing the country of malaria 
and enriching the national territory 
with millions of acres of fertile lands 
on which the farmers can raise the 
crops to feed a rapidly growing popu- 
lation and rear their children under 
favorable social conditions. The pro- 
gram then outlined has been carried 
out; the fever-breeding marshes at 
the gates of Rome and much of the 
malarial lands in Sardinia, Calabria 
and other parts of the South have 
been transformed into fertile farm 
lands. 

Now another of those wars on 
poverty and disease, “the wars which 
we prefer” (words spoken by Mus- 
solini on December 18, 1932), has 
been declared with the Duce’s an- 
nouncement of the government’s in- 
tention of finally breaking up the 
Sicilian latifundia; the name given 
to the vast estates in the interior of 
Sicily on which the lack of water and 
of roads has been responsible for poor 
and scanty crops cultivated by a 
poverty stricken peasantry living in 
crowded, unsanitary villages many 
miles from the fields they till. 

Statistical returns show that there 
are in Sicily 452,414 agricultural 
properties covering an area of 5,192,- 
000 acres. Of these 2,034 occupy 
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1,461,000 acres, while 892 occupy 
1,069,000 acres. There are 164 proper- 
ties occupying 270,000 acres, while 
64 occupy 295,240 acres each being 
over 2,470 acres in area. 

On visiting Sicily two years ago, 
the Duce stated that these conditions 
would be changed; now the work is 
about to start. 

Within the next ten years twenty 
thousand farm-houses are to be built 
on approximately 1,250,000 acres. 
The essential reclamation works pre- 
liminary to land settlement will be 
carried out by the governrment. The 
primary problem is that of the water 
supply in the interior of the island. 
Aqueducts must be built, artesian 
wells sunk, and great reservoirs, such 
as the ancient Romans used, must be 
provided for storing the torrential 
rain-waters of the winter and spring. 

Sicily is now provided with ade- 
quate highways and provincial roads; 
these must be supplemented by minor 
roads connecting the sites of the fu- 
ture homesteads and villages with 
the main thoroughfares, thus en- 
abling the products of the farms to 
reach consumer markets. Then smal] 
rural centers must be built with 
church, schools, dispensary, general 
store, and the essential handicrafts 
to meet the needs of the families liv- 
ing on the moderate-sized farms 
which will people the now desolate 
solitude of the great estates. 
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The total cost of the work is estj- 
mated at two billion lire, of which 
one billion will be provided by a goy- 
ernment appropriation, 400 millions 
being for public works—roads, water 
supply, and rural centers—and 600 
millions for grants in aid to the land- 
owners who are required to carry out 
land and agricultural improvements 
and provide farm buildings, to the 
cost of which the government con- 
tributes 38 per cent. 

Those land-owners who carry out 
the required works will be the direct 
recipients of the government grants; 
for those who do not feel able to do 
the work themselves a special insti- 
tute is being set up under the aus- 
pices of the Banco di Sicilia, which 
will carry out the works required, 
handing back to the land-owners all 
or as much of the reconditioned lands 
as they are financially able to handle. 
Land-owners who neither wish to do 
the work themselves nor through the 
institute will have their lands expro- 
priated at their current taxable value. 

By breaking up the latifundia the 
standard of living of a population 
which accounts for one-tenth of the 
nation will be raised; new and im- 
portant opportunities for work will 
be offered to the peasantry. Sicilian 
agricultural production, now valued 
at some two billion lire per annum, 
will rapidly increase; it is believed 
that the wheat crop, which now aver- 
ages some 900,000 tons per annum, 
can be doubled. The result will be a 
marked rise in the taxable wealth of 
the community. 

Italy’s greatest natural assets are 
her labor forces, and Italian financial 
policies are successful to the extent 
to which they allow of the full utiliza- 
tion of these labor forces on produc- 
tive work. Realizing this, the Fascist 
State is wisely investing national sav- 
ings in permanent land improvements 
which will allow of intensive farming 
and provide a livelihood for a dense 
population, firmly attached to the 
soil. 

The rules governing private busi- 
ness no longer hold good in the case 
of such national enterprises, involv- 
ing the long range investment of a 
huge volume of savings in the land. 
The investment is justified by reasons 
of the highest public interest, the pur- 
pose being to maintain the prevalent- 
ly agricultural character of Italian 
economy, check the growth of urban- 
ism, and above all secure that increase 
in the production of wealth which 
alone can enable the country to live 
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on the higher level to which it aspires. 

The work will be put in hand imme- 
diately. The first batch of two thou- 
sand farm-houses — complete with 
stable, silo, granary, and all other 
requisites—will be delivered to the 
families who are to inhabit them on 
October 28, 1940. 


Politics Ahead 


—Condensed from the column by 
Frank R. Kent, Washington corre- 
spondent of The Baltimore Sun. 
Copyright, 1939, by The Sun 

The regular session of Congress 
will be far different from the special 
session recently ended. In the latter, 
politics was adjourned while the neu- 
trality fight was on; in the next ses- 
sion, politics will dominate from the 
start. 

That is inevitable in any session 
preceding a Presidential campaign. 
It is forced by the facts that the 
Presidential primaries, beginning in 
March, run through until June and 
that the session itself runs right up 
to the dates of the nominating con- 
ventions. In the coming session the 
political flavor will be greatly height- 
ened. There are several reasons. One 
is because it is the end of the sitting 
President’s second term, which opens 
the field for a convention struggle in 
the majority party. Recognition that 
a President is not only entitled to one 
renomination but can secure it no 
matter how great the party discon- 
tent is so general that the second 
nomination is always conceded. The 
reverse is true when he is finishing 
a second term. Then, no matter how 
great the President’s popularity, it is 
traditional that he retire and it is 
quite certain that any effort for a 
third nomination would meet deter- 
mined resistance. 

That is why, despite third-term 
sentiment for Mr. Roosevelt (similar 
to that which existed for Mr. Coolidge 
in 1928 and for other two-term Presi- 
dents who preceded Coolidge), there 
are at the moment various Demo- 
cratic figures looming up and a num- 
ber of States which are preparing to 
put forward favorite sons. Some of 
these are making active campaigns. 
Some are simply “receptive.” In the 
Senate itself there is Vice-President 
Garner, Senator Wheeler, of Mon- 
tana; Senator Clark, of Missouri, and 
Senator Tydings, of Maryland. Out- 
side the Senate there are Secretary 
Hull, Mr. Farley, Mr. McNutt and 
Supreme Court Justice William O. 





Douglas, who, to the mortification of 
his colleagues, is being mentioned 
both for the Presidential and Vice- 
Presidential nominations. Four years 
ago no name was spoken of except 
that of Mr. Roosevelt; this time the 
woods are full of candidates and the 
session will be given over to political 
jockeying. 

This is as true of the Republicans 
as of the Democrats. For example, in 
the Senate, the Republicans have 
three avowed candidates—Taft, of 
Ohio; Vandenberg, of Michigan, and 
Bridges, of New Hampshire. Outside 
the Senate, District Attorney Dewey 
is the outstanding Republican as- 
pirant. Blanketed by the outbreak of 
war and the embargo debate, his 
friends expect him to forge again to 
the front. 

It is true that the Roosevelt job- 
holders, the “inner circle” advisers 
and some of their relatives who hate 
the idea of relinquishing the power 
which their White House connection 
confers, will keep the third-term 
movement alive so long as they can. 
But the conviction of the more dis- 
cerning is that there will be no third 
nomination; that at some time of his 
own choosing Mr. Roosevelt will irre- 
vocably take himself out of the race. 
It is, of course, easy to understand 
that in addition to the satisfaction 
of making it clear that his retirement 
is voluntary and not compulsory, he 
wants to insure two things—one, that 
the platform indorse his administra- 
tion and promise continuation of New 
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Deal policies; second, that the nom- 
inee be someone acceptable to him. 
Those whose judgment is best are 
completely convinced that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s mind is set upon achieving 
those two things, that he is entirely 
clear-headed about the unfeasibility 
of a third term and will end the move- 
ment when he thinks the time ripe. 


Oasis in the Slums 


—Condensed from an article by Rose 
Garrett Radnor in The American 
Hebrew, New York 

“Notice that most of them drink 
their milk before they even touch 
their soup,” said the young woman at 
my side. “They love their milk.” 

I was on Stanton Street, near De- 
lancey, in a very poor, congested sec- 
tion of New York’s lower East Side. 
I had entered a settlement house 
about the size of a small factory, and 
it had seemed not unlike a schoo] with 
its hall bulletin board and its door 
marked “Office.” 

But now, I had entered upon a to- 
tally unexpected scene. Instead of the 
usual woodwork and painted walls, 
the entire room before me was lined 
from floor to ceiling with knotted 
pine. Light. Beautiful. Small round 
tables with olive green tops, each 
fianked with eight attractive maple 
chairs, filled every available space, 
and each table bore a vase with fresh 
flowers, and a paper napkin for each 
child. Lovely cretonne curtains lined 
two large windows. 
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He won't be happy till he gets it. 
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It was twelve.o’clock noon. Into this 
dining-room came upwards of one 
hundred and fifty Jewish children, all 
from the neighborhood public school. 
Trooping in for a lunch planned for 
them by a dietitian—all paid for by 
he Children’s Welfare League of the 
ewish Settlement of the East Side, 
f which Mrs. Gabriel Hamburger 
as founder twenty years ago and is 
ow president. A:lunch that included, 
esides the pint bottle of milk with 
ts straw (given twice daily), vita- 
mins to give more color, more energy, 
‘and wherewithal for proper growth. 
On this day, the children had steam- 
ing lentil soup, a sandwich thick with 
cottage cheese and parsley, a ruddy 
apple, and all the bread and butter 
that a child could eat. 

Of Eastern and Western extrac- 
tion, Palestinian dark and palest 
blonde, neatly and cleanly dressed, 
with good shoes, these children took 
their places, seeking friends. There 
was no regimentation—except, per- 
haps, that an older child sat at each 
table with the smaller ones, to help 
them, and to stack the dishes later, 
placing these at a “cafeteria” counter 
which fed directly into the spotless 
kitchen. 

“This is an atmosphere not found 
in their own homes.” Mr. Alter Torn, 
executive director, was speaking to 
me. “The children come to think, 
‘This is my home—my home. My oth- 
er home... .’ It inspires the child 
with a certain something of hope, 
that maybe some day he will have 
more than his father, and will have 
a home, or a room, like this. Mrs. 
Hamburger puts it as ‘To give these 
children a fighting chance in life.’ 

‘/ At four o’clock, they will have their 
supper here. They get no meat, but 
vegetables and other products that 
have the vitamins and protein of 

_ meat. Eggs two or three times a week. 
Plenty of meat substitutes. And 
starchy foods, for energy. The League 
gives them apparel: their shoes, of 
course; underclothing ; summer cloth- 

Jing, and ski suits in winter.” 

We walked into the adjoining 
kitchen, efficiently hotel-like, in mini- 
ature: Porcelain and monel metal. 
Air-conditioned. With a food pulver- 
izer and electric disposal of garbage. 
Blue-and-white curtains fluttered at 
two windows, and there was a red 
geranium in a white flower pot. A 
clear-skinned, motherly woman at my 
elbow was saying, “‘After luncheon, in 
half an hour, my kitchen will look like 
snow.” The rows upon rows of dishes 


stacked in the cupboards looked like 
snow. 

But food for the body is but one 
phase of this extraordinary settle- 
ment house where everything is of- 
e| Many physical, education- 
, social and religious activities keep 
he young people of all ages, and even 
their parents, occupied and happy in 
leisure hours. 

‘Hosts of children—for the most 
art, average, normal youngsters— 
can tell a story of an oasis in the des- 
ert of the slums where, from the gym- 
nastics and tap-dancing and showers 
in the basement to the sunshine, 








building has offered food for mind, 


games and crafts on the roof, the 
i 
i 


| soul and spirit, as well as for body, 


‘ 


and protection against the hazards 

| of the street and the discouragements 

Lof slum living. There are not a few 
who, having started as_ pre-school 
children in the nursery, continue to 
come here. They have gone to public 
school, coming in after school to do 
their lessons—perhaps getting help 
from the librarian, or from books in 
the well-stocked library—and for He- 
brew School, games and their supper, 
staying until bed-time. Now, attend- 
ing high-school, or working, they 
come just as regularly in the after- 
noon or the evening, along with the 
adults, for meetings, games and tour- 
naments, social affairs, educational 
forums, and for synagogue. 

This ordered routine of living for 
residents of crowded, impoverished 
and disturbing homes is a definite 
health measure. 

There is also painstaking curative 
vork of a psychiatric nature in con- 

ection with problem children who 
re studied by those in charge, with 
he assistance of mental hygiene and 
hild behavior clinics. Tangles and 
narls in their natures, due to paren- 
(i lack of understanding, are 


traightened out, and the children be- 
come normal and happy. 

For example, Toby, aged seven, was 
at first a barbarous, anti-social run- 
away, defeating with hysteria any at- 
tempts at correction. A large diet of 
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eggs, butter and milk to build up her 
nervous system and an improvement 
in physical home conditions failed to 
change her. Not until psychiatrists 
prescribed praise and affection from 
her teachers—actual fondling of a 
love-hungry child who was lonely in 
a large family—did Toby become the 
co-operative child she is today. 
Health measures are also taken 
hrough the dental clinic and the 
medical examining rooms which are 
under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Health. Daily, twenty-five to 
thirty children from the neighbor- 
ood, regardless of race, color oi 
reed, have their teeth cared for herd 
y two dentists and a dental hygien- 
ist who are particularly competent 
to care for young children. The rec- 
ords show treatments of more than 
ten thousand children, most of whom 
would be obliged otherwise to do with- 
out necessary dental work. 


Night Life 
in “The Shadow” 


—Condensed from an article by Bet- 

ty Cavanna in The Churchman, New 

York, an independent journal of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church 

Len Carroll’s orchestra. Floor 
show. Dancing. Supper. 

Scene: A university campus. 

Place: The Silver Shadow, 

And the “perish the thought” fac- 
tion raises its hand in holy horror. 

“A university sponsoring a night 
club? Incredible!” 

Old grads bridle. Sewing circles 
wave needles to greet the latest nine- 
day scandal and business men 
chuckle over their noon coffee. 

But a fact’s a fact. The University 
of Iowa has fathered a night club, 
and, furthermore, over a period of 
four years, that night club has be- 
come increasingly popular and suc- 
cessful. 

The Silver Shadow looks much like 
any other popular night spot. Down 
a flight of stone steps that ordinarily 
lead to the campus cafeteria is a 
large room hung with silver curtains, 
a room dimly but colorfully lighted, 
which at capacity holds a hundred 
couples. A swing orchestra on a raised 
platform is playing a tricky arrange- 
ment of a new song. An entertainer 
is ready to step up to the microphone. 
Laughing couples are calling from 
table to table and paper streamers are 
flying. The dance floor is crowded. 
Waiters are busy, frocks are formal, 
black ties in evidence. Only one thing 
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The brave soldier—the prudent general—the little storm trooper—the well-beloved leader . . 


changes the picture from the typical 
to the unusual: no liquor is being 
served! 

In the implications behind that 
last sentence lies the story of the ori- 
gin of The Silver Shadow. In the win- 
ter of 1936, automobile accidents on 
the road between Iowa City and Cedar 
Rapids were adding up to a rather 
terrifying sum. Especially on week- 
end “date” nights, University of 
Iowa students were frequently in- 
volved or endangered, as they sped 
from campus to city hotels and night 
clubs. Compared to similar situations 
on Eastern university campuses, the 
problem at Iowa was not acute. But 


' Towa educators, student leaders, and 


pastors were not content with judg- 
ing themselves by Eastern standards. 

“How can we keep the students on 
campus over weekends?” they asked 
each other. 

And R. H. Fitzgerald, director of 
the Iowa Memorial Union, a campus 
student center, found the answer. 

“What they want is night life,” he 
said. “All right, let’s give them night 
life. Let’s turn the cafeteria into a 
night club over weekends, use student 
orchestras and student entertainers, 
serve good food and soft drinks, and 
see whether we can’t give our under- 
graduates a place to dance on campus 
that will be more fun and a lot health- 
ier than the places that now attract 
them.” 

“There will be a lot of conservative 
alumni who will be up in arms,” Mr. 
Fitzgerald was warned. 

“Those people,” came the answer, 
“know a little about what confronts 
modern youth, but not enough. Cer- 
tainly most intelligent adults will see 
that to provide a place of wholesome, 
attractive entertainment, student or- 
ganized and student patronized, mi- 





mysterious spectator. 


nus the hazards of liquor and vulgari- 
ty, is an important achievement. 
Surely even those who disapprove of 
dancing will grant that, since the vast 
majority of students will dance some- 
where, they may as well dance here 
at home.” 

One step followed another. A stu- 
dent band was employed. Talent was 
selected. Student waiters were 
trained. The Silver Shadow was 
opened, and from the first night it 
became a going concern. 

The club has now entered upon its 
fourth season, and the entire uni- 
versity is interested and proud of the 
project. Much of its success is due 
to the fact that, from its inception, it 
has been exclusively a student enter- 
prise and that it has always been con- 
ducted on a business basis. The in- 
come which student entertainers, 
musicians, attendants, and waiters 
receive from their fellow students 
through The Silver Shadow amounts 
to approximately $3,000 a year. This 
is money deflected from Cedar Rapids 
dance places which had formerly been 
furnishing the bulk of student week- 
end entertainment. 

Among the incidental advantages 
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of the campus night spot is the dis- 
covery of a great deal of latent stu- 
dent talent. With new opportunities 
to take part in wholesome amusement, 
singers, dancers and instrumentalists 
have sprung up like new grass after 
rain. In some cases, Silver Shadow en- 
tertainers have been led to profession- 
al careers. Each year the floor shows 
have become more attractive. 

The Iowa Memorial Union, which is 
still behind the project, now has a 
new director, Earl E. Harper, who 
has watched The Silver Shadow dur- 
ing the past season with unprejudiced 
eyes, and who has checked the reac- 
tion of administrative officials, facul- 
ty members and students. 

“The Silver Shadow,” he says, “has 
made a permanent place for itself on 
campus. It is conducted on a high 
plane of social decorum, and yet I 
have detected no stiffness. The young 
men and women enjoy themselves to 
the full, yet without the slightest hint 
of coarseness. Attendance of faculty 
members and adults is not encouraged 
in the least, the administrators of the 
Iowa Union being present more as 
participants in the enjoyment and 
fun than as chaperons.” 

Critics of the University of Iowa 
project have remained to praise. They 
have come to realize that the adminis- 
trators who first thought of The Sil- 
ver Shadow were taking forceful, and 
even daring, steps to face their obli- 
gations to normal young people who 
like to play. They were not trying to 
start a reform movement or solve a 
general problem. They simply loved 
the students with whom they worked 
and tried to see things through their 
eyes. 

As another college president re- 
cently remarked, “There is more of 
light than darkness in The Shadow.” 
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Our Pattern of Living 


—Condensed from a dispatch from 
Washington to The Christian Science 
Monitor 

“In the most comprehensive survey 
ever made of the way Americans 
spend their money, the National Re- 
sources Committee has discovered 
that in 1935-36 the poorer two-thirds 
of the Nation, on the average, did not 
live within its income. 

On the other hand, the upper third 
spent four times as much as the low- 
er for its food, shelter and clothing 
and still saved nearly one-fifth of its 
total income. 

These disparities in the American 
pattern of living are outlined in the 
Committee’s report, “Consumer Ex- 
penditures in the United States,” 
drawn up on the basis of first-hand 
questioning of sixty thousand fami- 
lies living in cities of different sizes, 
in villages and on farms in thirty 
different states. 

A preceding report on the same 
survey showed that a third of all 
families in the United States are 
eking out livings on incomes of less 
than $780 a year, and approximately 
nine-tenths live on less than $2,500. 

For the lower third of the Nation, 
consumption expenditures exceeded 
income by 17 per cent, and even a 
large proportion of families and in- 
dividuals in the American “Middle 
Class” showed deficits. In the latter 
group, income was sufficient to cover 
actual living expenses, but when 
gifts, church donations and taxes 
were all paid, this group was also 
“in the red.” 

Not all of the families and indivi- 
dual consumers in the lower income 
groups had deficits, by any means, but 
for the groups as a whole expenditure 
exceeded income, and was met from 
resources accumulated in previous 
years, or by loans from relatives and 
friends, credit at retail stores or oth- 
er forms of borrowing. 

A modern note in the survey is the 
revelation that automobile expendi- 
tures now rank fifth on the Ameri- 
can family’s budget. Almost 61% per 
cent of total consumer income was 
given to “the family car” and only 
1% per cent to all other modes of 
transportation. 

The total volume of income flow- 
ing into the hands of the Nation’s 
consumers in 1935-36 was approxi- 
mately $59,300,000,000. Of this 
amount $50,200,000,000, or about 85 
per cent, was spent for current con- 


sumption; $2,200,000,000 or nearly 4 
per cent was used for gifts to rela- 
tives and friends and for contribu- 
tions to the church and to philan- 
thropic agencies; and about $900,- 
000,000, or 11% per cent, was paid out 
as income taxes, poll taxes and cer- 
tain minor personal property taxes. 
The remaining $6,000,000,000, 10 per 
cent of total income, was saved. 

The three major consumer needs— 
food, shelter, and clothing—absorbed 
nearly two thirds of the total income. 

Here is the average American fami- 
ly spending pattern. This is the way 
it would budget its $1,622 income, if 
it could at the same time reflect the 
consumption habits of the very rich 
and the very poor. 
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Personal care, education, reading, 
transportation other than auto- 
mobile, and miscellaneous items 
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In connection with education ex- 
penditures, it was pointed out that 
while less than 1 per cent of consum- 
er income was apparently spent for 
this purpose, expenditures made di- 
rectly by families and individual con- 
sumers cover only a part of the total 
outlay of the nation. Almost five- 
sixths of the cost of education is met 
through public and private schools. 


How to Buy a Home 


—Condensed from Real Estate News 


Low monthly payments on homes 
are clouding the otherwise sound 
judgment and obscuring the perspica- 
city of many home buyers today. 








Twenty-five-year mortgages not 
only cost the borrower a great deal 
more in interest charges than the old- 
fashioned ten-to-twelve-year mort- 
gage, but by reason of the lower 
“carrying” cost per month may tempt 
many to assume excessive obliga- 
tions. 


The risk of default and loss of the 
property is much greater under a 
twenty-five-year mortgage than un- 
der a mortgage that has only twelve 
years to go. 

The monthly carrying charges on a 
$5,000 mortgage at five per cent for 
twenty-five years are about $29.25. 
The total payments for twenty-five 
years would be $8,775. On the same 
mortgage for twelve years the month- 
ly charge would be $46.25, or a total 
of only $6,671. The saving in interest 
on the short-term plan is $2,104, or 
more than forty per cent of the 
amount borrowed. 

The most hazardous period in meet- 
ing mortgage obligations are the first 
few years. On a_ twenty-five-year 
mortgage the principal is reduced 
very slowly during the first five vears, 
while on a ten-year mortgage the re- 
duction in principal is much more 
rapid. 

The big joker in the long-term 
mortgage is the “easy”? monthly pay- 
ments—they are truly “easy” on re- 
ducing principal but anything but 
easy when one figures total interest 
charges. The total interest cost of a 
direct reduction $1,000 loan at five 
per cent for twelve years is $331.81; 
for twenty-five years the total 
amounts to $752.59. 

All cash is clearly the best plan in 
buying a home for those who have 
the money. It eliminates many wor- 
ries, and the home free of debt, is 
always good collateral for open credit 
or a necessary loan when a genuine 
emergency turns up. 

The next best plan is to make the 
largest down payment possible and 
give a mortgage for the balance for 
the shortest term necessary to accom- 
modate and fit into a prudently ar- 
ranged family budget. 

Those whose cash resources and de- 
pendable income limit them to the 
ten-per-cent down, twenty-five-year- 
mortgage plan should be careful in 
selecting their home, careful in 
stretching their vision over the 
eventualities of many years—and 
consider carefully if it would not be 
better to buy a lower-priced home for 
which they could hope to pay in full 
in ten or twelve years. 









Toward the American Dream 


California and Ohio pension plans have failed, but 


relief for the aged will continue to be a major issue 


SHELBY CULLOM DAVIS 


HE smashing defeat of the Ham 

and Eggs old age pension plan 

in California and the Bigelow 
plan in Ohio at the November 7 elec- 
tion shows that, although Americans 
may have been parched by the drouth 
of depression, they still do not be- 
lieve in mirages. California and Ohio 
have both earned respective reputa- 
tions as deciding national elections 
and as being the “Mother of Presi- 
dents.” Winning margins of two to 
one in California and over three to 
one in Ohio over the pensionites indi- 
cate not only that America is not ripe 
for further monetary experiments 
but that the present Federal old age 
security program is satisfactory to 
the majority. 

If a prophet in 1929 had predicted 
that in ten years the nation would be 
giving payments to those over sixty- 
five, he would have been hooted down. 
Such an idea would have been re- 
garded as un-American and contrary 
to our tradition of self-reliance. Such 
things belonged to the paternalistic 
governments of Europe. 

All this has been changed in the 
past decade. During the Thirties the 
Federal Government entered the life 
insurance and annuity business on a 
vast scale, but it does not wait, hat 
in hand in the outer office, as does the 
life insurance man. For the Federal 
Government has no prospects. Citi- 
zens are either customers or they are 
not, and every one fulfilling certain re- 
quirements is a customer willy-nilly. 
On government books now are forty- 
five million customers, whose old age 
will be made far more secure than in 
the past and for whose dependents 
protection in case of death is pro- 
vided. 

This is the most ambitious, long 
term legislation ever passed in Wash- 
ington. It is well intentioned beyond 
belief. It approaches the near milleni- 
um for old folks. Even if the monthly 
security payments are not as large as 
the “miracle merchandisers,” the 
Townsendites, the Ham and Eggers 


or the Bigelowites desire, they are ab- 
solutely sure and regular, as long as 
the Federal Government has credit. It 
is as if a magic wand had passed over 
our gray haired heads guaranteeing 
peace and security for their ebbing 
years. 

No one could deny that during the 
depression of the early Thirties the 
aged needed help, nor that the young 
needed relief from the responsibili- 
ties of caring for their parents. It was 
not that the young were callous but 
that they were already overburdened 
in trying to care for themselves. At 
first the New Deal catered to these 
needs by increasing relief payments, 
inaugurating projects, such as sew- 
ing-rooms, suitable for elderly work- 
ers, and took care of those over sixty- 
five as part of its general relief pro- 
gram. Then gradually talk arose of a 
nationwide plan whereby people 
would be compelled to save for their 
old age. Faith in life insurance, al- 
ways strong with the American peo- 
ple, had grown even stronger during 
the depression for that was one type 
of savings that had not shrivelled up 
with every death rattle of the stock 
market. 

At first this plan was discussed 
chiefly by social workers and those 
who had studied the working of social 
insurance in Europe. Germany, it was 
recalled, had established compulsory 
insurance against old age in 1889. 
France had followed in 1910. After 
the war it was part and parcel of 
nearly every European state, but as 
long as the boom lasted here we were 
unimpressed. Then politicians began 








to hear about it. They became increas- 
ingly conscious of the fact that 
America was growing older. Statistics 
were broadcast and rebroadcast, for 
they are seldom remembered, showing 
that at the turn of the century old 
folks (sixty-five years or over) to- 
talled only four percent of the popu- 
lation while they now totalled over 
six percent and by 1980 would actual- 
ly be fourteen to sixteen percent. 
Here was a growing section of the 
population that it would be both hu- 
mane and politically expedient to 
cater to, if it was feasible. That last 
was a big question. People had been 
trying all their lives to achieve se- 
curity only to find, like the gold at the 
end of the rainbow, it usually re- 
mained out of reach. Would the Fed- 
eral Government be able to do the job 
any better than it had been done and 
what about the cost? 


As it turned out, these important 
questions sank into the background 
when Dr. Francis E. Townsend en- 
tered upon the American scene. No 
orator, this modest country doctor 
set in motion a movement that turned 
cut to be political dynamite. He pro- 
posed that every person sixty years 
of age or over be given $200 month- 
ly by the Federal Government provid- 
ed he retired and spent the $200 
within the confines of the United 
States within thirty days. The pen- 
sions were to be financed by a two 
percent sales tax on all business 
transactions. Little attention, how- 
ever, was paid to the financing. Old 
folks by the millions listened to Dr. 
Townsend in rapt admiration for the 
$200 monthly he proposed was more 
than enough to keep body and soul 
together. It would actually give them 
many things they had been unable to 
afford during their working days. In 
this sense the Townsend Plan was 
also a reward for the aged, not just 
board and lodging. 

Moreover, the utopian theories of 
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Dr. Townsend happened to fit nicely 
into the purchasing power theories 
just beginning to be seriously dis- 
cussed in Washington. A Government 
deficit was in the process of being 
changed from a fearful to a wonder- 
ful thing. Mr. John Maynard Keynes, 
noted English economist, had been 
advising the New Deal to spend and 
spend without thinking immediately 
of the cost. It was up to the Govern- 
ment to provide purchasing power, he 
said, and Washington was beginning 
to agree. Fine, said Dr. Townsend, in 
effect. I shall provide all the purchas- 
ing power you could possibly want. 
Assuming that only 11 millions out 
of the 12% million persons over 
sixty years of age would apply for a 
pension and retire from their jobs, by 
paying them each $200 a month or 
$2400 a year no less than $26.4 bil- 
lions in new purchasing power would 
be created. Not only would this give 
the old folks a fine time, but it would 
end the depression. Thus kill two 
birds with one stone. 


hae plausibility of the Townsend 
Plan and the doctor’s sincerity at- 
tracted followers by droves and at one 
point he claimed to have 35,000,000 
signatures to his program. Townsend 
clubs were organized all over the 
country and the good word of the good 
doctor passed quickly over the land. 
This whirlwind of public opinion, 
emanating not only in the Far and 
Middle West but also extending to 
sections in which the aged predomi- 
nate in the East, such as Massachu- 
setts, literally built a fire under Con- 
gress. The Social Security Act of 
1935 was passed by an overwhelming 
vote in which Republicans joined, 
feeling that this was the best way to 
head off Townsendism. Thus the Fed- 
eral Government went into the insur- 
ance business because of popular de- 
mand. 

While the doctor is still active, 
some of his followers have been even 
more so. Sheridan Downey, a Sacra- 
mento lawyer, who in 1938 was elected 
to the Senate from California, is the 
torch-bearer and orator of the present 
old age pension movement. A New 
Dealer, unlike Dr. Townsend, a life- 
long Republican, Senator Downey 
sees in old age pensions the safe- 
guarding of the rights of our senior 
citizens. 

The growth of local old age pen- 
sion movements undoubtedly acceler- 
ated the liberal amendments to the 


Social Security Act of 1935 that were 
passed in 1939. The California “Ham 
and Eggs at Fifty” plan came so 
close to victory at the polls in 1938 
that national political leaders were 
forced to think fast. The 1935 legis- 
lation provided a long range program 
but had, in effect, said, “Not in our 
time.” This merely whetted the ap- 
petites of those old folks who rueful- 
ly acknowledged truth in the dictum 
“in the long run we are all dead.” 
There was dissatisfaction too with 





Santa Claus didn’t show up. 


the meagerness of the early benefit 
payments. There was also a demand 
that dependents’ and survivors’ bene- 
fits be provided. 

Originally, as the Act was passed 
in 1935, benefit payments were not 
to begin until January 1, 1942, but in 
1939 the date was moved ahead so 
that old age security begins next year. 
No less than $114 millions will be paid 
out to the old folks during 1940 ac- 
cording to the estimates. 

At the same time, Congress decided 
not to advance the payroll tax from 1 
per cent, which both employees and 
employers pay, to 114 per cent in 1940 
as originally specified. The 1 per cent 
rate was frozen until 1943 when it is 
scheduled to rise to 2 per cent each, 
to 2% per cent in 1946 and 3 per cent 
each in 1949. Thus during the Forties 
we are scheduled to pay increasing 
taxes on our wages. The question is, 
will we do it? Will we increase our 
payroll taxes by three times the 
present amount, so that the estimated 
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receipts in 1950 from this tax will be 
$154 billions compared with $500 mil- 
lions in 1940? 

We will need either a period of rol- 
licking prosperity or a Spartan-like 
character to apply these tax increases 
to ourselves. When Congress refused 
to raise the tax from 1 to 1% per cent 
in 1939, the whole country breathed a 
sigh of relief, but one can almost hear 
the moan that will go up from work- 
er and employer alike by 1943 when 
the tax will be doubled, or by 1949 
when the tax will be tripled from its 
current rate. Yet such increases are 
necessary if old age security is to be 
adequately financed and so that each 
person’s insurance or annuity will 
bear at least some relation to the 
amount he has contributed. 

The 1939 Congress was exceedingly 
generous, if not lavish, in its appro- 
priations, a peace-time record. In 
liberalizing old age benefit. payments 
so those reaching sixty-five or over 
during the Forties would have living 
benefits, even though they had not 
had time to contribute much, Con- 
gress raised the cost of old age se- 
curity by about $7 billions over the 
next fifteen years. This includes, of 
course, the great liberalization of sur- 
vivors’ benefits for widows and chil- 
dren. 

This tremendous increase in the 
cost of old age security passed al- 
most unnoticed amid the general glee 
at “freezing” the 1 per cent payroll 
tax until 1943 and at the decision to 
do away with the $47 billions reserve 
fund octopus which would have ac- 
cumulated under the Act as passed 
in 1935. Our old age security is now 
on a pay-as-you-go basis and the re- 
serve will be kept to modest propor- 
tions. 


ae simply means that 
the payroll taxes must, over a period 
of years, balance the benefits paid out 
to the old folks. Actually, until 1955, 
payroll taxes will be greater than 
benefit payments. A surplus of about 
$7 billions will be built up, but it will 
dwindle fast, as more and more per- 
sons reach 65. 

Recently the Social Security Board 
has stopped figuring what old age in- 
surance will cost after 1955. This is 
as far as it cares to look ahead, pos- 
sibly because the figures get too as- 
tronomical after that. By 1980, it is 
estimated, no less than fourteen to 
sixteen per cent of the population 
will be sixty-five years of age or over. 
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Those at the present time in the 
twenty-five to thirty-seven year old 
age group will thus have lots of com- 
pany in 1980 and furthermore they 
will have had plenty of time to build 
up good benefit payments. The drain 
cn the Treasury will be so great that 
some economists believe at least an- 
other four per cent of payrolls would 
have to be taxed to pay for it, in ad- 
dition to the six per cent (three from 
employees and three from employers) 
as the present Act specifies. This ad- 
ditional four per cent might not be 
placed on payrolls but instead income 
taxes might be raised to supply the 
necessary revenues. Thus, a minimum 
of ten per cent of taxes on payrolls is 
estimated to be necessary to finance 
old age security eventually. 
Fortunately, 1980 is a long way off 
and it looks as if old age security 
should have relatively clear sailing 
until 1955, even if Congress does 
hedge somewhat on going through 
with the payroll tax increases per 
schedule. That means the Forties will 
be the best decade the old folks have 
had since we became such a citified 
country, and that January 1, 1940, 
will mark the beginning of a new era. 
The effect of compulsory old age 
insurance on our economic system will 
be marked although one can only spec- 
ulate now as to the manner and ex- 
tent it will alter the lives of the rest 
of us. We do know already that the 
payroll taxes tend to have a deflation- 
ary effect upon business in that they 
aetract from the workers’ ability to 
purchase consumption goods. This 
was severely illustrated in 1937, the 
first year of the payroll taxes. These 
are, really, a sales tax, since the col- 
lection of the new taxes was one cause 
of the sharp decline in business that 
year. Until 1940, however, no regu- 
lar benefit payments were paid to the 
old folks, so that taxes collected be- 
fore then meant that the amount of 
the taxes would not be spent on cloth- 
ing, movies, food or shelter. Begin- 
ning in 1940 regular benefit payments 
will be made and these will increase 
more than tenfold during the Forties. 
Thus the old folks will have the mon- 
ey to spend which the rest of us will 
be paying as taxes. There will be a 
transferal of purchasing power from 
young and middle aged to old. At the 
Same time, many families will no 
longer have to provide for their par- 
ents and funds can be spent instead 
which will tend to more than counter- 
balance the amounts paid in taxes. 
The payroll taxes, particularly by 


the time they total six percent in 
1949, will exert an upward influence 
on the general price level. Employers 
will endeavor to pass on their taxes 
in higher prices and employees will 
endeavor to obtain higher wages. 

Although a few occupations are not 
covered by the Social Security Act, 
the vast majority are. Forty-five mil- 
lion gainfully employed are clients of 
the Federal Government and are 
building up month by month security 
for their old age. Farm laborers and 
domestic servants are the two most 
important classes not now covered but 
sometime during the Forties they too 
may be brought in. Salesmen, who 
work on a commission, are even in- 
cluded provided they have an employ- 
er who contributes. 


| to the Act, it is actually 
the first $50 of a person’s average 
monthly income, or $600 per year, 
that counts most heavily in calculat- 
ing his benefit at age sixty-five. The 
formula states that the first $50 of 
average monthly wages will receive 
40 per cent or $20 in monthly bene- 
fits at age sixty-five. For any addi- 
tional monthly wage, up to $250 total, 
only 10 per cent is granted. And for 
every year worked, an additional 
amount equal to 1 per cent of the 
benefit is given. 

A wife reaching age sixty-five is 
entitled to one-half the pension of her 
husband. When she becomes a widow 
her benefit jumps to three quarters. 
If the widow has children under 
eighteen she is entitled to a benefit 
of three quarters of her husband’s un- 
til her children reach eighteen, and 
her children, under eighteen, each re- 
ceive one-half of her husband’s bene- 
fit. 

The benefit payments will work out 
in this manner. A man aged 40 on 
January 1, 1937, the date at which 
employed workers began building up 
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credits, will receive with his wife at 
age 65 a monthly benefit payment of 
$56.25, assuming his monthly salary 
meantime averaged $150. He would 
have contributed a total of less than 
$1200 and in less than two years he 
and his wife would receive in bene- 
fits all that he had paid in. And since 
average life expectancy at age 65 is 
twelve more years for men and fifteen 
more for women, the couple would 
have plenty of time to enjoy their se- 
curity in old age. 

Indeed, a man averaging $150 
monthly for the three years prior to 
becoming 65 in 1940 would receive 
with wife, aged 65, no less than $46.35 
monthly. These, in truth, will be our 
senior citizens in privilege but this 
has served to cost the radical pension 
movements many votes. 

Granted that the Federal Govern- 
ment can write inexpensive insurance 
due to the mass scale of its operations, 
its freedom from the necessity of ad- 
vertising and the ease of collections, 
as compared with private industrial 
insurance, it can not do it this much 
cheaper. The difference is represented 
not only by the employer’s contribu- 
tion but also by a subsidy which the 
Government thus gives to those un- 
able to afford old age _ security 
privately. 

Life promises much for old folks 
during the Forties. Although Social 
Security payments in many cases 
won’t be large, they will be steady. 
Need for humiliating requests for 
charity will diminish; elderly parents 
may be independent or, if they live 
with children, they may have the 
quiet satisfaction of paying their own 
way. However small, a man’s home is 
his castle and there will be more of 
such castles for the old folks than 
at any time in recent American his- 
tory. 

If the Social Security program 
works out as planned over the years, 
without interference from radical 
state pension schemes which would 
shake if not destroy the whole struc- 
ture, then a most far reaching step, 
almost in league boots, will have been 
taken toward the realization of that 
destiny for which our forefathers 
came to these shores and have striv- 
en during sixteen full decades; a des- 
tiny which is greater than mere 
standard of living; a destiny which 
envisages a richer and fuller life for 
every American to be crowned at its 
crest with peace and security in old 
age. That destiny is the American 
Dream. 








What’s YOUR Opinion? 


A monthly department conducted by George V. Denny, Jr., 
founder and moderator of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air and President of Town Hall, New York 


The Question this month: 


WHAT SHALL WE Do ABOUT UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES? 


Answers by: 


HATEVER one may think 

about Congressman Martin 

Dies of Texas, in his capac- 
ity as chairman of the House com- 
mittee investigating un-American ac- 
tivities, he is forcing the American 
people to think as they have never 
thought before about the defense of 
democracy from within. Stanley High. 
speaking recently at The New York 
Herald Tribune Forum, said: “Mr. 
Dies may not be quite the finest bloom 
from the hothouse of Texas politics, 
but he is certainly a handy man with 
a flit gun.” 

It is this aspect of the Dies com- 
mittee’s activities that causes The 
Washington Post to comment edi- 
torially: “Mr. Dies’ investigation is 
not so much an inquiry as a crusade. 
A great many citizens who are eager 
to see subversive activities exposed 
at the same time refuse to condone 
persecution of any minority because 
its views may be unpopular or even 
repulsive. Apparently the vital dis- 
tinction between investigation and 
persecution has escaped Mr. Dies. 

“Two beneficial results should flow 
from the type of inquiry the House 
authorized. It should convey to the 
public valuable information as to the 
background of organizations and in- 
dividuals seeking public support. And 
it should aid in enforcement of the 
law. Those constructive ends will be 
obscured, however, unless civil liber- 
ties are scrupulously respected. Fear- 
less and fair investigation is an essen- 
tial part of the democratic process. 
Persecution of minorities is utterly 
repugnant to that system.” 

It is around these points that the 
controversy rages. Everyone seems to 
respect Mr. Dies’ endeavors, but many 


Views of 
J. Edgar Hoover 
Director, Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation, United States Depart- 
ment of Justice 

My past and present interest is 
law enforcement. I believe that 
respect for law is the highest type 
of patriotic citizenship. I am of 
the opinion that any individuals 
or any organizations at variance 
with the fundamental principles of 
government, reflected in the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights, 
are a real, continuing threat to 
democratic institutions in this 
country. I believe that approved 
instruments of publicity should be 
employed by the law-abiding, pa- 
triotic citizens of the country, in 
order that the basic principles of 
democracy may receive the widest 
possible emphasis and demonstra- 
tion to all of our citizens, and that 
particular stress should be placed 
upon the inculcation of democratic 
ways of life and thought in our 
younger generations. I believe in 
a strict enforcement of and a rigid 
adherence to all existing laws. 





seem to see in them the potentialities 
of a “witch hunt.” 

Mr. Dies himself stated recently in 
a speech to the New York City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs: “It is no 
longer a question of whether we will 
permit the voters to express their 
honest views. America is a free coun- 
try and I would defend with my life 
the rights of its citizens, but when 
they take the oath of allegiance and 
then seek to undermine our govern- 
ment, I say, what amendment in the 
Constitution protects these spies and 
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agents of foreign governments?” 
Thus Mr. Dies poses the eternal 
dilemma of democracy. Where does 
freedom of speech end and the de- 
fense of democracy begin? 

This month we sent the question, 
“What Shall We Do About un-Amer- 
ican Activities in This Country?” to 
representative Americans who have 
given a great deal of thought and 
study to this highly important prob- 
lem. The publisher of the third larg- 
est chain of newspapers in America, 
Frank E. Gannett, president of the 
Gannett Newspapers, replied: 


Frank E. Gannett 


“If we were prosperous, aS we 
should be, and if American people 
were contented, there would be no 
need to worry about un-American 
activities in this country. 

“IT believe that freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press are vital if 
democracy is to survive. Therefore I 
am opposed to restriction by legisla- 
tion of these fundamental rights. I 
can’t see how under our Constitution 
we can restrict either of these liber- 
ties. 

“Like it or not, it seems to me we 
shall have to permit a person to say 
what he wishes to say, so long as he 
does not advocate overthrow of the 
government by force. Of course he 
must be willing to assume responsibil- 
ity in the courts if what he says 
appears to violate the laws against 
slander and indecency. 

“One of my favorite mottoes is 
Voltaire’s: ‘I wholly disapprove of 
what you say but will defend to the 
death your right to say it.’ 

“We shall be safe from un-Amer- 
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Views of 


Roy O. Woodruff 


Member of Congress from 
Michigan 

I believe Congressman Dies and 
his committee are doing a splendid 
thing in bringing to the attention 
of our people the activities of Com- 
munists and all un-American or- 
ganizations. 

Had there been any question in 
a person’s mind as to the advisabil- 
ity of such work as this committee 
is doing, it would have been elimi- 
nated, it seems to me, by the most 
recent news from Russia to the 
effect that Premier Molotov has 
announced to the world at large 
that it is time for a world revolu- 
tion and the overthrow of all capi- 
talistic governments. In making 
this statement I feel certain he did 


not have in mind only social revo- 
lution. I believe the same thing is 
true of communistic representa- 
tives in this country. In my opin- 
ion they are plotting revolution 
here as they are elsewhere and I 


believe such activity, when it 
comes, will be one of force and not 
of persuasion. With this thought 
in mind, it seems the duty of this 
government is clear and that every 
effort should be made to eliminate 
from the government service any 
agents of the Kremlin, and to send 
back to the countries from which 
they came all aliens advocating 
such revolution. 

I shall cooperate with others of 
like mind to the end that legisla- 
tion curbing these activities so far 
as this can be done under the Con- 
stitution be placed upon the statute 
books. 





ican activities only so long as we have 
freedom of speech and freedom of the 
press and can fight out in the open 
those ‘isms’ that are contrary to our 
conception of democracy.” 


Another publisher, head of The 
Chicago Daily News and former can- 
didate for Vice-President of the 
United States on the Republican 
ticket, Colonel Frank Knox, goes fur- 
ther in calling attention to our eco- 
nomic condition as a breeder of “Un- 
Americanism”: 


Frank Knox 


“It is my frank opinion that the 
threat of Communism practically dis- 
appeared when the alliance was an- 
nounced between Stalin and Hitler. 
I have never been one of those who 
got very much excited about the Red 


menace in this country and I have 
never been sympathetic with many of 
the drastic plans for the curtailment 
of Red activities. The way to intelli- 
gently combat an extreme form of 
radicalism here, whether you call it 
Communism or Nazism or Fascism, 
is to foster and promote an economic 
condition which will make an actu- 
ality, or as nearly an actuality as is 
possible, the American ideal of the 
United States as a place where every 
man has his chance. 

“When we so restrict and limit our 
free enterprise system that young 
men have no outlet for their ambition 
and little prospect of attaining suc- 
cess, then we can expect a trend to- 
ward a Socialistic state or a Com- 
munistic state or a Fascist state. I 
would combat all of these various 
‘isms’ by promoting an economic con- 
dition here in the United States which 
would bring a return to the free 
enterprise conditions under which 
America grew strong and prosperous. 
The téhdency toward monopoly and 
special privilege among great leaders 
in business and industry is a far more 
potent threat to ultimate Communism 
than the puny, piffling efforts of a 
few crack-brained allies of Moscow or 
Berlin.” 


Prominent also in the publishing 
field is Bruce Bliven, president and 
editor of The New Republic, national 
weekly. “Let them talk” is one theme 
of Mr. Bliven’s statement. 


Bruce Bliven 


“The thing to do about un-Amer- 
ican activities in this country is to 
see to it that we have a great many 
American activities. 

“If we start limiting free speech 
to those who agree with us, then 
speech is no longer free. If we imi- 
tate the methods of the totalitarian 
countries in trying to combat them, 
just in so far as we follow their 
methods they have won a moral vic- 


.tory over us. 


“I should like to see the American 
believers in democracy work just as 
hard to expound their doctrines in 
this country as the supporters of 
totalitarianism now do. Obviously, 
the first and most important demon- 
stration of the value of democracy 
is to make it work; to checkmate the 
anti-democratic actions that go on in 
this country, even in some high 
places; to make America such a good 
home for all its citizens that our 
patriotism will have a solid basis. 
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Views of 


Harry F. Ward 


Chairman of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy 


We need no repressive laws 
against either organizations or 
propaganda. Our existing statutes 
provide us ample protection against 
treasonable activities. Our Su- 
preme Court has drawn the line 
between word and deed as closely 
as it can be drawn without destroy- 
ing the Bill of Rights which pro- 
tects the essence of our democracy. 
What the American people need to 
know about propaganda is whether 
it is under foreign control or sup- 
plied by foreign sources. If the 
American people are given the 
facts about the sources of propa- 
ganda, their common sense will tell 
them whether it is subversive and 
un-American, and they will react 
to it accordingly. Getting these 
facts is a job for experts, not poli- 
ticians. Our experiences with three 
Congressional committees have 
shown that we cannot possibly get 
the necessary facts about propa- 
ganda activities from Congress- 
men with political axes to grind. 
What we get is a minimum of fact, 
a maximum of hearsay and opin- 
ions, and the smearing of the repu- 
tations of a lot of innocent people 
for political purposes. What we 
need instead of the Dies committee 
is a disinterested expert commis- 
sion, appointed by the President, 
with fact-finding powers only, in- 
structed to turn all facts concern- 
ing the breaking of law over to 
the Department of Justice as soon 
as they are uncovered, and to make 
nothing public except at the times 
when it delivers its official reports. 


“As for ‘alien agitators,’ I agree 
with the late Mr. Justice Holmes, 
whose idea in general was ‘let them 
talk.’ If our people can’t be trusted 
to hear both sides and make up their 
minds, they can’t be trusted for any- 
thing.” 


From California, a tireless young 
Congressman, who was put on the 
Dies committee, we are told, to tem- 
per the conservatism of the majority 
of its members, suggests four impor- 
tant things that should be done about 
un-American activities: 

Jerry Voorhis 

“The first thing that needs to be 

done if we really want to get rid of 


‘un-American activities’ is to solve 
the unemployment problem. People 
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in America will never listen to any 
appeal to follow a foreign system of 
dictatorship if they can be shown that 
there is reasonable hope for a job, 
security for their families, and a fair 
measure of economic opportunity un- 
der our system of free government. 

“The second thing is full publicity. 
The American people are entitled to 
know all there is to be known about 
every organization which acts in 
America under the direction and con- 
trol of a foreign power or dictator 
or which seeks by force and violence 
to deprive any group of people in the 
United States of their Constitutional 
rights. 

“The third thing is to require that 
anyone who desires to take advan- 
tages of the liberties our nation af- 
fords must use those liberties to the 
full. By this I mean that no political 
crganization should be allowed to 
keep secret its membership list or to 
conceal names of contributors or to 
put out any propaganda or ‘educa- 
tional’ material without indicating 
exactly where it comes from. 

“The fourth thing is that a very 
sharp line of demarcation must be 
drawn between movements seeking 
the solution of America’s economic 
and social problems for America’s 
sake, on the one hand, and un-Amer- 
ican activities carried on by foreign- 
dominated groups for the benefit of 
foreign powers, on the other hand.” 


A one-time colleague of Congress- 
man Voorhis and now the storm cen- 
ter of his home city of San Antonio, 
Mayor Maury Maverick, strikes out 
in characteristic fashion: 


Maury Maverick 


“There is no reason why this gov- 
ernment should let itself be destroyed 
by foreign governments. But there is 
a lot of junk and poppy-cock about 
so-called un-American activities. 

“What we want to do is to extend 
American activities and the main ac- 
tivities under our American Consti- 
tutional form of government, our 
freedom of speech, press and religion. 
Indeed, it is my opinion that these 
liberties should be protected for the 
Reds, White and the Blues—and 
Blacks, if you know what I mean, for 
Fascists and Communists, colored 
people, members of the C.I.O., and 
even people for President Roosevelt! 
Select a particular group, deny them 
freedom of speech or any civil liberty 
—and it slaps back in your face. 

“Long time history, but much more 


important very recent history shows 
this is true. Mr. Hitler bellowed that 
he was protecting Germany from 
Communists. He took in the labor 
unions, the teachers and the veterans. 
As soon as he got them in his power 
he abolished their organizations, and 
their individual civil rights. 

“For bait, he kept talking about 
Communism. All during the time he 
was building up this bogey, he was 
abolishing the last vestige of liber- 
ties. He was destroying every civil 
liberty. Then capitalistic or property 
rights of Jews, and finally everyone. 
This complete, he starts a war and 
makes a trade with the Communist 
power of Russia, which he had been 
denouncing for twenty-five years. 

“The idea of suppression of liberty 
does not proceed from any country 
believing in sound constitutional de- 
mocracy. It originates from two 
sources: propaganda from the dicta- 
torships, and cowardice in the democ- 
racies. 

“If any man commit treason or use 
force or violence, shoot him. But let 
us be courageous and _ honorable 
enough to protect freedom for others 
or else we all lose it. The only way to 
keep freedom, and the only way to 
keep constitutional democracy, is to 
protect civil liberties for everybody.” 


Congressman Samuel Dickstein of 
New York, however, points out some 
of the difficulties in exercising our 
right of free speech if it should “de- 
generate into license.” 


Samuel Dickstein 


“T believe that freedom of speech 
is a necessity for a country which like 
ours is based on the principles of 
democracy and individual freedom. I 
do not believe, however, that under 
the guise of freedom of speech people 
should be allowed to create a cleavage 
among our citizenry and array 
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brother against brother. Intolerance 
surely is not to be propagated under 
the constitutional right which every 
individual in this country has to free- 
dom of speech, and this freedom 
should not be allowed to degenerate 
into a license to enslave us.all.” 


Young Joseph Cadden, executive 
secretary of. the American Youth 
Congress, is further interested in this 
difficulty, as he agrees with Dr. Harry 
Ward of the American League for 
Peace and Democracy: 


Joseph Cadden 


“What is un-American? ‘Why,’ said 
the professor, ‘anything I don’t agree 
with.’ Fantastic as it may seem, this 
is the definition of ‘un-American’ in 
common use. Those who use the term 
most profusely apply it indiscrimi- 
nately to all of their enemies. 

“These same artists painting ‘un- 
American’ all over our scenery are 
the citizens most fearful of free 
speech, most fearful of the guaran- 
tees made by our Bill of Rights. They 
are—and have been—yapping for 
more legislation to curb activities and 
expression of opinion they don’t like. 

“Suppression of our civil rights to 
even the slightest degree will mean 
the beginning of the end of democ- 
racy—the death of Americanism. Our 
Constitution defines the American 
form of government clearly. Our laws 
against sedition, libel and treason are 
equally clear. 

“‘What this country needs is’—a 
more thorough application of democ- 
racy, a more universal practice of 
Americanism, including the use of 
the ballot (limited now by apathy, 
poll taxes and discrimination against 
Negroes), the observance of civil 
rights (limited now by overzealous 
police, local officials and vigilantes). 

“Democracy can survive only if the 
practice of Americanism is extended 
by an alert citizenry. It can be killed 
quickly by attempts to curb the rights 
of citizens with whom we disagree.” 


A new thought is injected into the 
controversy by Congressman N. M. 
Mason of Illinois, a member of the 
Dies Committee, who states: 


N. M. Mason 


“President Roosevelt in his annual 
message to Congress January 4, 
1939, said: ‘Storms from abroad 
directly challenge three institutions 
indispensable to Americans, now as 
always. The first is religion, It is the 
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souree of the other two—democracy 
and international good faith. An or- 
dering of society which relegates reli- 
gion, democracy, and good faith 
among nations to the background can 
find no place within it for the ideals 
of the Prince of Peace. The United 
States rejects such an ordering, and 
retains its ancient faith.’ We agree 
unanimously with the President, both 
in his analysis of the danger that 
confronts our Nation from these for- 
eign ‘isms’ and also in his firm deci- 
sion to reject such ‘isms’ and retain 
cur ‘ancient faith.’ But the question 
that confronts us is ‘how can this be 
done?’ I answer this question by say- 
ing: 

“The germs of Communism, Fas- 
cism, or Nazism cannot live, much 
less thrive and grow, when exposed 
to the sunlight of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is the ‘gospel of love’; Com- 
munism is the ‘gospel of hate.’ Chris- 
tianity elevates and magnifies the 
individual; Communism magnifies 
the state and subordinates the indi- 
vidual. Christianity depends upon 
control from within, self-control; 
Communism depends upon control 
from without, control by the state. 
Christianity is the best antidote for 
these alien ‘isms’ that man can apply. 
Let us apply this God-given remedy 
for the ills of present-day society. 
Thus can we make America safe for 
democracy, and our American youth 
safe for Christianity.” 


There will be many who agree with 
Congressman Mason, and while agree- 
ing will not be willing to overlook the 
evidence gathered by the Dies com- 
mittee, as well as that assembled by 
our Department of Justice agents, 
particularly by the well-known for- 
mer agent Leon G. Turrou, who an- 
swered our question as follows: 


Leon G. Turrou 


“In view of the existing situation 
in Europe and the insidious activities 
of foreign agents in this country, the 
enactment of stronger laws should be 
speedily resorted to. 

“TIT am convinced from my observa- 
tions and investigations that the sort 
of people who join subversive organ- 
izations are small in number, al- 
though that does not make them any 
the less dangerous. These Hitler- 
crazed people who cheer the swastika 
are far from representing the whole 
community, and this is even the case 
in Germany. Not long ago I talked 
with the captain of one of the Ger- 


man liners; a high type of man as 
are most German captains, and I 
found that he secretly hated and 
despised the Hitler regime. 

“I have heard some people express 
amazement when they hear that some 
of the persons joining the organiza- 
tions in this country, which represent 
in reality the totalitarian states, were 
American citizens. They seem to have 
the notion that naturalization has the 
magical property of transforming a 
treacherous crook into a high-minded 
and loyal citizen. The truth is that 
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naturalization oftentimes means only 
a temporary expedient. Therefore I 
maintain that, if we are to have a 
unified nation, all such organizations 
should be left where they belong, and 
that is three thousand miles across 
the Atlantic. They are entirely out of 
place in the United States. Because 
of this, and if Congress does its duty, 
and I believe it will, an end will be 
put to these organizations, which ap- 
parently have far more respect for 
the heads of dictator countries than 
for Uncle Sam. We cannot have a 
divided allegiance in this country if 
we are to present a solid front to any 
enemy that threatens us. The swasti- 
ka flag, or any other flag that is 
abhorrent to our system of Govern- 
ment has no place here. 

“While I am far from advocating 
any copying of the totalitarian sys- 
tem or changing our democratic 
forms, there are some things that 
we must do, even if we dislike them, 
in order to be a match for enemies 
who menace, not only from without, 
but also from within our own gates 
—and that is to require the registra- 


os 
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tion of all-aliens. Democratic Eng- 
land, despite objections from certain 
groups, introduced this. Why should 
any honest person, whether he be an 
alien or American born, be afraid of 
having his address or even his finger 
prints on record? More than a million 
Americans voluntarily have placed 
their prints in the F.B.I. civil file. 
I believe the majority of Americans, 
both native born and naturalized, 
would approve.” 


Disagreeing, Congressman John M. 
Coffee of the state of Washingten, 
comes back with the reply: 


John M. Coffee 


“Let the Department of Justice 
handle un-American activities; en- 
shroud all citizens with every safe- 
guard vouchsafed us by the Consti- 
tution; define the term ‘un-American’ 
and ascertain what are the programs 
of the Communist, Fascist and Nazi 
organizations; what is there against 
which we are afraid in relation to our 
democracy? I contend that freedom 
of speech should not be curbed and 
all civil rights should be aggressively 
maintained. I oppose the proposal 
that members or sympathizers of or- 
ganizations alleged to be dominated 
by Communists or Fascists be pro- 
scribed or persecuted. Who may arro- 
gate to himself, with assurance, that 
he is right and the other wrong? 
Radicalism is a relative term. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’s radicalism of 
’04 was conservatism in 714; Wood- 
row Wilson’s New Freedom of 1915 
was merely in advance of the times. 

“My constructive suggestion as to 
un-American activities is that we 
solve our own problems here, and the 
discontent and despair here, by mak- 
ing possible a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth and purchasing power, 
a cessation of unemployment, a realis- 
tic approach to modern economic re- 
quirements in a machine age, when 
the frontier has disappeared and 
immigration has virtually stopped.” 


With this view, Mr. Aubrey Wil- 
liams, Administrator of the National 
Youth Administration, heartily con- 
curs: 


Aubrey Williams 


“T deplore all of this name calling. 
We would do well to devote our avail- 
able energies to doing something 
about the deplorable conditions of the 
millions of unemployed people and 
the other millions who live in hovels 
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and slums and toward the solution of 
our economic and social problems.” 


From a distinguished columnist, 
John Temple Graves II, who is widely 
read throughout the south, comes a 
slightly different point of view: 


John Temple Graves I] 


“T suggest that unless and until 
the situation gets really out of hand 
we leave activities against un-Amer- 
ican activities to the industrious 
Messrs. Dies and Hoover, and con- 
centrate our attention upon our own 
immortal souls as Americans. 

“The alliance of Russia and Ger- 
many has caused official Communism 
and Nazism in the United States to 
cancel each other in a good measure, 
and the greater threat to this coun- 
try is from those Americans who 
either don’t know what America 
stands for or think it doesn’t stand 
for that any more. In other words 
from people who, in their hearts, have 
lost faith in democracy, in the rule of 
majorities and the rights of minori- 
ties, and who couple their righteous 
pleas for peace and for staying out 
of the war with suggestions that the 
totalitarians may have the right idea 
after all, that democracy hasn’t 
worked and that some sort of disci- 
pline is needed in this country to save 
it from ruinous control by its masses. 

“These people—and there are many 
of them in conditions of wealth and 
influence—think of themselves as 
more American than any others, but 
in their condoning of Hitlerism, their 
readiness to violate the bill of rights, 
their increasingly open anti-Semi- 
tism, their cynicism about the insti- 
tutions which make this country, they 
are very dangerously un-American, 
and the danger comes of the very fact 
that their credentials as Americans 
are so good.” 


Finally, there is this reply from 
DeWitt M. Emery, President of the 
National Small Business Men’s As- 
sociation: 


DeWitt M. Emery 


“In my judgment it would be a 
serious mistake to outlaw the Com- 
munist or any other party. I’m 
heartily in favor of permitting the 
Communist to talk his head .off so 
long as he does it out in the open. On 
the other hand, I’m just as much in 
favor of cracking down on him hard 
when he hides behind a false front. 

“If Communism is, as it seems to 


be, a conspiracy to overthrow our 
democratic form of government, 
that’s all right so long as it sails 
under its true colors; but when its 
real purpose is hidden behind a high 
sounding front and when it gains 
control of labor organizations for 
the sole purpose of promoting a 
fight between capital and labor, that’s 
putting too much of a strain on good 
nature and it’s high time its activi- 
ties and the real purpose behind those 
activities be given a full and com- 
plete airing as is being done by the 
Dies Committee. 

“It has often been said that one 
cannot serve two masters and I think 
this is particularly true of members 
of the Communistic party who are 
employees of our government. In this 
connection I am fully in accord with 
the following resolution adopted by 
our Association at its 1939 Conven- 
tion in Detroit: ‘that all employees of 
the Federal and State governments, 
irrespective of their positions, whose 
past conduct, utterances or affiliations 
indicate a leaning toward Com- 
munism, Nazism, or other ideolo- 
gies that are at variance with Ameri- 
can principles of government, be 
forthwith dismissed and their posi- 
tions filled by loyal citizens who be- 
lieve in and at all times will support 
our form of government and our 
American institutions.’ ” 

This might be called an interim 
discussion, as this investigation will 
undoubtedly continue and moves will 
be made during the coming session of 


ACH week (Thursdays), over 

N.B.C.’s Blue Network, you 
hear Mr. Denny and celebrated 
national figures on America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, the 
country’s most popular radio 
forum. In this department in 
CURRENT HisTory, Mr. Denny as- 
sembles each month a cross-sec- 
tion of opinion on controversial 
questions by outstanding author- 
ities, as well as a special section 
of opinion by readers. 

We will be glad to have our 
readers send in their opinions 
now on this month’s question, 
“What Shall We Do About Un- 
American Activities?” Letters 
should not exceed three hundred 
words and should be mailed be- 
fore December 12. They should be 
addressed to: 


George V. Denny, Jr. 

CURRENT HISTORY 

420 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





Congress to enact some kind of legis- 
lation. As we go to press we learn 
that committee investigators have 
been interviewing students and facul- 
ty members in American colleges and 
universities. The investigation will go 
on and the American people will be 
asked to formulate intelligent opin- 
ions about proposed legislation. Cur- 
RENT HISTORY will welcome a wide 
expression of opinion on the part of 
its readers on this highly controver- 
sial and most important subject. 
What’s YOUR Opinion? 


or, Letters ~~ 


To the Editor: I certainly have en- 
joyed your magazine and am passing 
it around among my friends to read 
pages 14-44-45 of the Nov. issue. 

I have sent out a number of cards to 
friends to be sure and read the articles 
in this issue. Don’t allow this country 
to betray their sons again. 

Should the people vote on war? Yes. 
And those who vote fer war on foreign 
soil, when war is declared, must stand 
up and say, I will go and take my son. 
Let the boys who are asked to spill their 
blood have the right to vote for their 
lives. 

If some great flood could envelop all 
voters for war everywhere, what a 
grand world this would be to raise a 
son. 

On the lips of every mother, father 
and son in this land are these words. 
“We must not enter this war.” Don’t 
allow them to sell us out again. 

SALLY I. YOUNKINS, 
Erie, Pa. 


To the Editor: Shall the people vote 
on war? We might as well ask: Shall 
the people effectively tie the hands of 
our State Department, so it cannot 
function in periods of international 
friction? 

It might be of some constructive pur- 
pose if our people voted for popular 
control of war, provided people in other 
nations would reciprocate with similar 
control, and provided they would imple- 
ment such control so that there would be 
(a) Universal disarmament, with mili- 

tary equipment permitted only to 
an international police force. 

(b) Temporary abrogation of popular 
control in all nations, when any 
one nation starts re-arming. 

(c) An agreement to use the interna- 
tional police force against any 
nation so re-arming. 

What I suggest is that we try to 
utilize this perfectly natural desire (in 
the individual, for self-protection) not 
for the paradoxical purpose of weaken- 
ing our national defense, but as a means 
for inducing the people in other nations 
to join us in a constructive program. 

HARRY KRONICK, 

Cedar Falls, Iowa 








The Problem of Japanese Trade 


CLARENCE H. MATSON 


Manager, Foreign Commerce and Shipping Department, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


OLLOWING the Administration’s 
‘ neutrality bill victory, repeal- 
ing the arms embargo to allow 
sale of war materials to all nations, 
Senator Key Pittman announced that 
he will press for action on his resolu- 
tion to empower President Roosevelt 
to embargo vital shipments to Japan 
if there is no improvement in Japa- 
nese-American relations. As Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, which gives him influence 
in shaping American foreign policy, 
Senator Pittman led the battle for 
the repeal of the arms embargo. He is 
now expected to lead a fight for the 
embargo against Japan immediately 
after the United States-Japanese 
treaty of amity and commerce expires 
on January 26 if no new treaty is 
then in the making. 

While it is generally realized that 
an embargo against Japan would be 
more a move to aid China than to 
harass Japan, American business 
would be hard hit by such a develop- 
ment. And no part of the United 
States would be more seriously af- 
fected than Southern California. 
whose trade with Japan overshadows 
its trade with any other country. 

Exports from Southern California 
to Japan were greater in 1938 than 
the combined exports to the seven 
next largest customers—England, the 
Philippines, Russia, Australia, Can- 
ada, the Dutch West Indies and Chile. 
These latter nations bought goods 
through Los Angeles channels 
amounting to $45,131,892, as com- 
pared to Japanese purchases which 
totaled $45,356,499. This is a large 
share indeed of the total Japanese 
purchases from the United States 
which in 1937 amounted to nearly 
$300,000,000. 

What would be especially sig- 
nificant in the loss of this trade is 
the fact that it affects many parts 
of the country—$33,336,044 in pur- 
chases of cotton and oil shipped 
through Galveston, Texas; machinery 
amounting to $61,081,323 exported 
out of New York City from points on 
the Atlantic seaboard; $25,064,170 in 
goods from Washington State, par- 
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ticularly lumber; and $22,536,193 in 
goods shipped through the Port of 
San Francisco. 

Japan pays Southern California an 
average of $125,000 a day every day 
in the year—enough to build a mil- 
lion dollar skyscraper or factory 
every eight days. Recently, Califor- 
nians were elated when a contract was 
secured to build four ships for the 
American Merchant Marine which 
would bring the community $7,500,- 
000 in the next two years. But sales 
to Japan bring in that amount of 
money every sixty days. 

In 1937, the last year for which 
figures are available, the New York 
Customs District sold to Japan a little 
more than did the Los Angeles Cus- 
toms District, but Japanese trade is 
far more important to Los Angeles 
than to New York because it consti- 
tutes such a very large portion of the 
former’s total commerce. Now, with 
American shipping cut off from much 
of Europe, American business men 
regard it as essential that our ship- 
ping and commerce be expanded in 
the Pacific rather than diminished. 
Trade moving to the Pacific across 
the continent or through the Panama 
Canal would by its very nature assist 
the railroads and the intercoastal 
shipping lines and perhaps give con- 
siderable employment to our vast 
army of jobless. 
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However, for many months Amer- 
ican sympathizers with China have 
been urging that the United States 
place an embargo on all exports to 
Japan which might be useful in 
Japan’s campaign against China— 
scrap metals, petroleum products, 
aircraft and similar commodities, but 
presumably not cotton or other agri- 
cultural products. Advocates of this 
program were unaware, evidently, of 
the commercial treaty with Japan, as 
that treaty would have to be scrapped 
if the United States were immediate- 
ly to embargo any shipments to Japan 
without placing a similar embargo 
against all other nations. 

This treaty, signed at Washington 
in February 1911, provides: “Nor 
shall any prohibition be imposed by 
either country on the importation or 
exportation of any articles from or 
to the territories of the other which 
shall not equally extend to the like 
article imported from or exported to 
any other country.” 

The treaty also provides that it 
shall remain in force for twelve years 
from July 17, 1911, but that it can be 
abrogated by either party upon six | 
months’ notice. The last paragraph 
concludes: “In case neither of the 
contracting parties shall have given 
notice to the other six months before 
the expiration of the said period of 
twelve years of its intention to ter- 
minate the treaty, it shall continue 
operative until the expiration of six 
months from the date on which either 
party shall have given such notice.” 

It was under this latter provision 
that Secretary Hull, last July, gave 
notice of this country’s intention to 
terminate the treaty in six months, 
which would continue it in force until 
January 1940. Secretary Hull inti- 
mated, however, that this notice was 
given for the purpose of negotiating 
a new treaty, which should provide 
for fair and equal treatment of Amer- 
ican nationals in China—in other 
words, protect American business in 
China against attacks by the Jap- 
anese. The evident purpose, there- 
fore, was to bring pressure on Japan 
to put a stop to affronts against 
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American interests and nationals in 
China. 

If the Japanese military in China 
should continue its anti-American 
activities, the abrogation of the Jap- 
anese-American treaty would open 
the way to embargoes on exports to 
Japan &and the prohibition of imports 
from Japan, and this would be ex- 
tremely serious to the United States. 
Inasmuch as our action is based on 
Japanese treatment of our interests 
in China, consistency would dictate 
that all commodities be treated alike, 
and hence embargoes should apply to 
all exports from the United States 
to Japan. 

If this should be done, Southern 
California would suffer considerably. 
Last year $22,606,000 worth of cotton 
was exported through Los Angeles, 
and $13,401,000 worth of it, or about 
255,000 bales, was purchased by 
Japan. If an embargo were placed on 
sales to Japan, all of this cotton 
would have to find another outlet or 
be destroyed. It would have a most 
depressing effect on the entire cotton 
market. 

Last year there was also shipped 
to Japan out of Los Angeles more 
than $17,000,000 worth of petroleum 
products. Here, again, the wiping out 
of the Japanese market would have 
a depressing effect upon a _ whole 
American industry, with California, 
Texas and Oklahoma hard hit. 

But the shutting off of cotton and 
petroleum shipments from the United 
States to Japan would not necessarily 
‘stop Japan’s military operations 
against China. The same companies 
that are now supplying China with 
petroleum products also have exten- 
sive sources of supply in other Asiatic 
countries. In fact, China has been 
supplied for several years from the 
Dutch East Indies and elsewhere in 
the Orient, although Japan has con- 
tinued to buy from the United States. 
As for cotton, Japan can buy that 
product in several countries, particu- 
larly Brazil and North China. 

Furthermore, Japan can easily turn 
elsewhere than to the United States 
for iron and steel, particularly to 
Manchukuo and Inner Mongolia, 
where mines are being developed and 
new smelters installed as quickly as 
possible. 

Where Japan would be hurt by the 
abrogation of trade with the United 
States would be in the cutting off of 
her market for raw silk. The United 
States purchases at least 70 per cent 
of Japan’s silk, and this is the prin- 


cipal raw material from which she 
obtains an income. In 1937 the United 
States paid Japan approximately 
$100,000,000 for raw silk, and only 
$7,000,000 to all other countries. No 
other country in the world can use 
this silk, and the destruction of 
$100,000,000 of Japan’s credit abroad 
would cripple that country more than 
any other one thing. But Japan, so 
crippled, no longer could be one of 
our prime customers. 

However, in recent months Japan 
has been endeavoring to induce her 
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own people to use more silk and less 
cotton. Back in 1929 the United 
States paid Japan more than $350,- 
000,000 for raw silk, but that was 
before Japan went off the gold stand- 
ard and the yen was worth double the 
present value. In that same year the 
United States paid China approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 for raw silk also. 
Now that Europe is again at war, 
Japanese economists believe that the 
American demand for silk will in- 
crease; they remember how American 
workmen wore silk shirts during the 
last war’s boom days. Many American 
rayon mills, the Japanese feel, may 
turn to the manufacture of muni- 
tions, so that, even if Americans 
wanted to substitute rayon for silk, 
they would have difficulty doing so. 
The significant fact is that Japan 
is the third largest customer of the 
whole United States, being exceeded 
only by Canada and England. The 
United States, on the other hand, is 
Japan’s largest customer. The com- 
mercial relations of the two, there- 
fore, are closely intertwined, and each 
is very important to the welfare of 
the other. From an economic stand- 
point, it would seem desirable that 
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friendly relations be maintained be- 
tween the two, and business men hope 
that pending Japanese-American ne- 
gotiations may aid in solving the 
perplexing puzzle of the Orient. 

At present, the balance of Japa- 
nese-American trade is very much in 
our favor. This is true both of South- 
ern California as a unit and of the 
United States as a whole, as is shown 
by the 1937 export and import figures 
for the Los Angeles Customs District 
and for the whole United States: 


Exports Imports 
Los Angeles $ 58,462,546 $ 10,053,059 
United States 288,558,170 159,086,088 


In addition to the economic aspects 
of Japanese-American relations, the 
political or ethical aspects must be 
considered. While American sympa- 
thy generally is on the side of China, 
there is a wide divergence of opinion, 
and also a great misunderstanding of 
facts, both in the United States and 
in Japan. I have yet to see a fair and 
impartial statement of the Japanese- 
Chinese controversy. As is usual in 
such cases, doubtless both parties are 
partially at fault and partially in the 
right. 

There are many eminent and fair- 
minded Japanese who sincerely be- 
lieve that Japan has a sort of mis- 
sionary duty to establish peace and 
order in Eastern Asia. However, it 
sometimes seems that Japanese au- 
thorities undertake a commendable 
enterprise in the worst. possible way. 

To get a proper perspective, it is 
necessary to go back a generation to 
the time of the Boxer Uprising, when 
the Chinese attempted to wipe out all 
foreigners in China, beginning with 
the Legations in Peking. Since then 
there have been many minor anti-for- 
eign disturbances in China directed 
sometimes against the British, at 
other times against the Japanese, and 
occasionally against the Americans 
cr other nationalities. In recent years, 
the Japanese have been the special 
object of attack, and there have been 
so-called patriotic societies organized 
in China to compel a boycott of Jap- 
anese goods. China has had a com- 
mercial treaty with Japan calling for 
the protection of the trade and na- 
tionals of each country in the terri- 
tory of the other, but the Chinese 
national government evidently has 
not been strong enough to protect the 
Japanese. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek was 
was educated in Japan, and up to two 
years ago was understood to be pro- 
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Japanese in his sympathies. South 
China, on the other hand, was very 
anti-Japanese. Just three years ago 
Chiang Kai-shek sent an army of 
50,000 against a large force of Can- 
tonese who had started a civil war 
against him to compel him to fight 
Japan, and incidents of this charac- 
ter were continually arising before 
Chiang Kai-shek was kidnaped by the 
Red element in northwest China and 
compelled to enter an agreement with 
them to fight Japan. 

Of course, in Western eyes this 
does not excuse the action of the 
Japanese militarists in attempting 
the conquest of Chinese territory. The 
latter claim, however, that they are 
not trying to conquer China, but only 
to bring about peace and order, and 
establish a government which can 
control its people. 

Perhaps where Japan made its first 
diplomatic mistake was that it did 
not report to the League of Nations 
and to the signatories to the Nine 
Power Pact the fact that disorder 
reigned in China to the detriment of 
the Japanese. Nevertheless, hostilities 
are under way, and both countries 
are being drained of their resources, 
both financial and human. 

In Japan, the military element is 
so completely in control that the 
Japanese people are ignorant of many 
things that are taking place in China. 
As a consequence, word which I have 
received from Japanese sources is 
that the people in Japan were as- 
tounded when the United States, 
without any warning, gave notice of 
its intention to terminate the com- 
mercial treaty with Japan. And when 
Ambassador Joseph Grew recently 
told an audience in Tokyo that there 
was little or no sympathy in the 
United States for Japan, the news 
jolted the Japanese back on their 
heels. Ambassador Grew warned that 
“the American people regard with 
growing seriousness the violation of 
and interference with American 
rights by Japanese armed forces in 
China in disregard of treaties and 
agreements. When such opinion tends 
towards unanimity, it is a force which 
a government cannot possibly over- 
look and will not fail to reflect in its 
policies and actions.” 

If the issues in the controversies in 
the Orient were purely economic, 
America’s sympathies naturally would 
be on the side of her principal cus- 
tomer, Japan. However, other issues, 
in the opinion of many people, out- 
weigh economic considerations. The 


ethical issues involve the mistreat- 
ment of Chinese by Japanese mili- 
tarists; the bombing of hospitals, 
schools, and non-military cities; the 
killing of women and children, and 
the fighting of a “defensive” war on 
Chinese soil. Those who emphasize 
these issues overlook the Chinese per- 
secution of Japanese, which preceded 
the present trouble, and the fact that 
Western nations have imposed their 
wills on China for many decades. 
Extraterritoriality and international 
concessions have been forced on China 
on the ground that foreigners could 
not be protected nor obtain justice in 
China otherwise. Japan is doing in a 
wholesale way in China what other 
nations have done for many years on 
a smaller scale. From a standpoint of 
abstract ethics, Japan should with- 
draw from China and all other na- 
tions with foreign concessions should 
do likewise, although this might not 
be internationally practical. 

The political issues involve the 
breaking of treaties, encroachment 
on China’s territorial integrity, and 
the violation of the rights of other 
nationals. 

To the average layman it would 
appear that Japan has violated, with- 
out question, the Nine Power Pact 
concerning China, which was signed 
at Washington in February 1922, and 
which provided that all of the signa- 
tories thereto would vespect—but by 
no means guarantee, as is generally 
thought—tthe sovereignty, independ- 
ence, and the territorial and adminis- 
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trative integrity of China; provide 
the fullest opportunity to China to 
develop and maintain an effective and 
stable government, and aid in main- 
taining equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations 
in Chinese territory. 

The average American considers 
that there is no question as to Japan’s 
aggression in China for the purpose 
of seizing Chinese territory, which 
would be in violation of the Nine Pow- 
er Pact. Japan, on the other hand, 
contends that she is simply endeavor- 
ing to establish peace and order in 
China for the safety of other nation- 
als, as well as for the Chinese them- 
selves, and is not endeavoring to ob- 
tain additional territory herself. This, 
Japan insists, is not a violation of the 
Nine Power Pact. 

There is another aspect of the ab- 
10ogation of our treaty with Japan 
which should be considered. Many 
Japanese merchants are now in the 
United States, and especially in 
Southern California, with the status 
of treaty merchants. It is a question 
how these merchants, and other Jap- 
anese residents, many of whom are 
valued members of our commercial 
community, would be affected by the 
abrogation of the treaty. 

The first article of this treaty pro- 
vides: “The subjects or citizens of 
each of the high contracting parties 
shall have liberty to enter, travel and 
reside in the territories of the other, 
to carry on trade, wholesale and re- 
tail, to own or lease and occupy 
houses, manufactories, warehouses, 
and shops, to employ agents of their 
choice, to lease land for residential 
and commercial purposes, and gener- 
ally to do anything incident to or 
necessary for trade upon the same 
terms as native subjects or citizens, 
submitting themselves to the laws and 
regulations there established.” 

With the abrogation of the treaty 
of commerce, this protection to Japa- 
nese-born people in the United States 
would be cancelled. The same would 
hold true for American residents in 
Japan, and perhaps in all Japanese- 
dominated territory in Asia—which 
means all occupied areas in China, 
where we do most of our trade. 

One can hardly imagine that dras- 
tic steps would be taken by one nation 
against the nationals of the other, ex- 
cept in case of war, but it cannot be 
denied that if embargoes follow the 
abrogation of this treaty, it will be 
the first step in an economic war, at 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Chronology of the European War 





OcToBER 20—Adolf Hitler consults his 
advisers on measures to take in retalia- 
tion against completion of the new 
Anglo-French-Turkish mutual assist- 
ance pact. A threat of war to a finish 
on the Western Front is Germany’s 
retort to reports that Hitler is con- 
sidering another peace move. 
—Moscow denies that the Turkish Pact 
is a set-back to the Soviet Union. 
—Inspired by support accorded their 
country following a conference of Scan- 
dinavian powers, the Finns prepared to 
take a firmer stand against Russia’s de- 
mands for concessions in Finland. 
—President Roosevelt warns that Amer- 
ica’s sea frontier will extend as far as 
the nation’s interests require. 

—In a statement regarded as an answer 
to U.S. Ambassador Grew’s strong 
speech condemning Japan, Foreign Min- 
ister Nomura declares no third power 
can interfere with Japan’s determination 
to bring about a New Order in Asia. 
—The India Congress party prepares to 
call for the resignation of eight of the 
eleven provincial governments in British 
India in protest against London’s deci- 
sion to defer action on a central govern- 
ment for India until the end of the war. 


OcTOBER 21—Summoning Nazi party 
leaders from all over the country, Hitler 
orders his aircraft and navy to inten- 
sify their warfare “in all oceans.” 
—A German Coast Guard vessel hits a 
floating mine off Denmark and blows up 
with a loss of seventy-one men. A Swed- 
ish steamer and a Rumanian oil-carrier 
are sunk at sea. The total of merchant 
vessels of all nations sunk to date is 
set at seventy-seven. 

—Finland sends a delegation back to 
Moscow to receive Soviet demands. 


OcTOBER 22—Following the abandon- 
ment of the Warndt Forest by French 
troops, without the knowledge of the 
Nazis, the lines on the Western Front 
are about what they were when the war 
began. 

—tThe fifth raid in a week off the Scot- 
tish Coast is thwarted by British planes, 
which shoot down a German bomber. 
—As Moscow resumes negotiations with 
the Finns, the Finnish Cabinet at Hel- 
singfors sends a new defense budget to 
the Diet. 


OcTOBER 23—The U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission freighter City of Flint is re- 
ported to have been seized by a German 
cruiser and sailed under the: Nazi flag 
to the North Russian port of Mur- 
mansk. 

—Inactivity on the Western Front re- 
sults in a relaxation of blackout restric- 
tions in parts of France least exposed 
to air raids. 

—Plans for a neutral bloc of South- 
eastern European countries reach the 
negotiation stage in Rumania with Italy 
seen behind the program, but Bulgaria 
continues its pan-Slav policy and moves 
closer to Russia. 


—Secrecy veils talks between the Fin- 
nish mission and Josef Stalin and For- 
eign Commissar Molotov in the Kremlin. 


OcTOBER 24—The United States govern- 
ment seeks further information on the 
seizure of the City of Flint, preparing 
to demand that the Soviet Union release 
the vessel. 

Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib- 
bentrop, addressing Nazi party veterans 
in Danzig, says that the war was “forced 
upon Germany” by the British, who 
dragged the French in, and that the 
Reich will now “fight to the finish.” 
—Striking a snag in the negotiations 
with Moscow over Russian demands on 
their country, the Finnish delegation 
leaves for Helsingfors for new instruc- 
tions. 

—aA reported plot to sabotage the British 
liner Queen Mary and the French liner 
Normandie, the largest and most lux- 
urious vessels in the world which have 
been tied up in New York since the 
beginning of the war, causes police to 
strengthen their guard at the piers. 





OcTOBER 25—The Soviet Foreign Office 
informs the United States that the crew 
of the City of Flint is safe aboard ship 
and that the vessel had been sailed into 
Murmansk because of “engine trouble.” 
—Moscow informs London that it re- 
fuses to recognize the validity of the 
list of products which Britain classifies 
as contraband, declaring that the list 
violates international law and impairs 
the interests of neutrals. 

—Germany hints, through Field Mar- 
shal Goering’s newspaper, that the time 
has come when war “must rain down in 
full force upon the British Isles.” 
—-The National Union government in 
Quebec, headed by Premier Maurice Du- 
plessis, who called a general election to 
protest against infringement of the 
Province’s autonomy by the federal gov- 
ernment’s war moves, is swept out of 
office. 


OcTOBER 26—The U.S. State Depart- 
ment presses Russia to turn over the 
City of Flint to her own crew and re- 
lease her under the American flag. It 
is reported that the Flint was captured, 
disguised and sailed under the Danish 
flag, with a time bomb in the engine 
room in case of capture. 

—Prime Minister Chamberlain reveals 
to the House of Commons that the Ger- 
man pocket battleship Deutschland is 
at large on the high seas and at the 
same time endorses the view that Rus- 
sia’s invasion of Poland was necessary 
for the Soviet’s safety. 





Current History 


—President Roosevelt denounces talk of 
sending the boys of American mothers 
to fight on the battlefields of Europe 
and assures the nation that the U.S. 
is neutral and intends to remain so, 
—Sir Samuel Hoare, Lord Privy Seal, 
deplores the drift toward non-coopera- 
tion by Gandhi and his followers in 
India. 


OcTOBER 27—The United States Senate, 
by a vote of sixty-three to thirty adopts 
the Pittman resolution repealing the 
arms embargo and placing commerce 
between this country and belligerent 
nations on a “cash-and-carry” basis. 
London and Paris are enthusiastic over 
this action. Berlin and Moscow criticize 
it severely. 

—In the first encyclical of his reign 
Pope Pius XII delivers a powerful at- 
tack upon totalitarianism and racism 
and denounces the dictators for the 
violation of treaties, the ruin of Poland 
and forcible transfer of populations. 
—Washington protests to Moscow 
against lack of co-operation shown by 
the Soviet in withholding official infor- 
mation regarding the City of Flint. 
—British naval authorities admit that 
two of Germany’s three fast pocket bat- 
tleships have been roaming the high 
seas for a month. 


OcTOBER 28—Moscow insists that the 
City of Flint has been released, is buck- 
ing the British blockade and heading 
for a German port. 

—Germany claims success in the first 
two months of the war at sea, report- 
ing more than 500,000 tons of British 
merchant shipping sunk, but London 
places the figure at 210,021 tons. 
—Four persons are believed to have 
been killed and many wounded in street 
clashes in Prague as that city observes 
the twenty-first anniversary of Czech 
independence by going into mourning 
over its domination by Germany. 
—Finland drafts another answer to 
Soviet demands in the Baltic, while in 
the Balkans diplomats are active in 
attempts to halt spreading Soviet in- 
fluence. 

—Administration leaders in Washington 
plan to rush the arms embargo repeal 
through the House of Representatives. 


OcTOBER 29—While Washington worries 
over the crew of the Flint, it is revealed 
that Britain and France have stopped 
and searched eighteen American ships, 
and that ship owners have asked the 
State Department to protest at the long 
delays. 

—Moscow awaits the Finnish reply to 
its demands, and meanwhile extends its 
domination on the Baltic by marching 
troops into Latvia. 

—The Western Front is calm and 
France pulls 10€,000 troops out of the 
line. There are rumors that German 
hesitation on the Western Front is due 
to internal trouble. 


OctToser 30—The City of Flint puts in 
at Tromsoe, Norway, accompanied by a 
Norwegian warship, and leaves after 
four hours. 

—Over the protest of the German gov- 
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ernment, the Mixed Claims Commission 
awards $50,000,000 in the Black Tom 
and Kingsland cases—cases of German 
sabotage in the U.S. during the World 
War—in favor of American claimants, 
after more than fifteen years of liti- 
gation. 


OcToBER 31—Premier Molotov, address- 
ing the Supreme Soviet, accuses the 
Allies of fighting the war to safeguard 
their colonies, and praises Germany as 
a seeker of peace. He berates President 
Roosevelt for intervening in the Russo- 
Finnish controversy and scores Wash- 
ington on the impending arms embargo 
repeal. 

—Italy appears to recede from Germany 
when Premier Mussolini removes six 
Cabinet ministers, the army and air 
chiefs and the secretary of the Fascist 
party, who were regarded as pro-Ger- 
man. 


NOVEMBER 1—The White House replies 
to Premier Molotov’s accusations that 
Washington is meddling in European 
affairs by charging that his speech was 
timed to sway the House vote on the 
arms embargo. 

—The Scandinavian countries. are 
alarmed over the Molotov speech. Fin- 
land announces that she will resist all 
Russian demands for bases on Finnish 
soil. The Finnish port of Hangoe, said 
to be sought by Russia as a naval base, 
is mined. 

—An abrupt reversal of Tokyo’s willing- 
ness to approach the American Ambas- 
sador for conferences is believed to be 
the result of pressure by the army, 
which insists that the New Order in 
East Asia must be established first. 
—Australia drafts a new war budget 
of $250,000,000 for defense, calling for 
seven warships, new munitions factories 
and an increased airforce. 


NOVEMBER 2—The vote in the House of 
Representatives to lift the embargo on 
shipment of arms to warring nations is 
243 to 181. The measure is sent to con- 
ference to iron out differences between 
the Senate and House versions. Mean- 
time, European war orders in the U.S. 
reach a total of $1,000,000,000. 

—The Finnish delegation returns to 
Moscvw for further talks. 

—Replying to a speech by Ambassador 
Grew on October 19, the Institute of 
the Pacific, whose members are said to 
include many high ranking Japanese, 
issues a statement in Tokyo declaring 
that the kind of peace which the United 
States desires in the Far East would be 
“impossible to maintain.” 


NOVEMBER 3—The Norwegian govern- 
ment releases the City of Flint and in- 
terns the German crew which was at- 
tempting to run the captured freighter 
through the British blockade. The vessel 
had put into the port of Haugesund, 
supposedly to summon a doctor for one 
of the American sailors. 

—President Roosevelt strikes back at 
Premier Molotov and the Soviet Foreign 
Office. Commenting on a congressional 
proposal to recall Ambassador Stein- 
hardt from Moscow, he says he never 


believed bad manners should beget bad 
manners, 

—Congress gives final approval to the 
neutrality bill repealing the arms em- 
bargo and adjourns. The nation’s trans- 
Atlantic shipping quickly feels the effect 
of the new laws as the sailings of three 
liners from New York are cancelled. 


NOVEMBER 4—After signing the joint 
resolution adopted by Congress lifting 
the arms embargo, President Roosevelt 
proclaims a combat area in the European 
war zone that is to be barred to Amer- 
ican nationals and ships. American ship- 
ping men see the collapse of their At- 
lantie service. 

—Berlin, angered at Norway’s intern- 
ment of the German prize crew of the 
City of Flint, terms the Norwegian 
action a breach of international law 
and demands the ship’s return. The 
freighter, meantime, proceeds to Ber- 
gen, Norway, with her cargo intact. 
—The U.S. State Department denies a 
report that Ambassador Grew had 
warned Foreign Minister Nomura that 
the United States would exert economic 
pressure on Japan if Japan insists on 
its present policy in China. There are 
said to be secret moves in Tokyo in 
favor of compromises between Japan 
and the United States and between 
Japan and Britain, despite serious sur- 
face appearances. 


NOVEMBER 5—Norway rejects Ger- 
many’s demand for the return of the 
City of Flint and release of the interned 
prize crew. 

—Berlin launches a furious attack on 
the United States for repeal of the arms 
embargo, charging that “war profiteer 
motives” are to blame. 

—Attacking President Roosevelt as “a 
spokesman for Wall Street,” and a 
reconciled ally of “economic royalists,” 
Earl Browder, secretary of the Com- 
munist party in the U.S., calls upon the 
American Reds to achieve “socialism” 
in the United States “by a quick transi- 
tion.” His remarks were made in a 
speech in Boston celebrating the twenty- 
second anniversary of the establishment 
of the Soviet Union. 

—The Marquess of Linlithgow, Viceroy 
of India, announces that talks with In- 
dian leaders have failed to solve dif- 
ferences over the country’s future, that 
there is no choice left but to use emer- 
gency powers in governing the country 
which had demanded greater independ- 
ence in return for assistance to Britain 
in the present war. 


NOVEMBER 6—Premier Molotov issues a 
call for the overthrow of capitalism and 
pledges the Soviet to an unswerving 
policy of peace. He lists Britain and 
France as imperialist powers and calls 
upon the workers of the world to revolt. 
—King Leopold of Belgium confers with 
Queen Wilhelmina of Holland at the 
Hague in a surprise visit. 

—Because the neutrality law bars Amer- 
ican ships from the important sea lanes, 
a petition by the United States lines for 
permission to transfer nine of its ves- 
sels to the Panama flag is filed with the 
Maritime Commission. 
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—Senator Key Pittman indicates that 
he will press for action on his resolu- 
tion to empower President Roosevelt to 
embargo vital shipments to Japan after 
the U.S.-Japanese Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce expires in January. Senator 
Vandenberg later warns against making 
“new threats of a one-sided punitive 
embargo against Japan—too easily the 
first step toward war itself,” 
—Mohandas K. Gandhi declares that 
India’s policy of non-co-operation with 
Great Britain is under way following 
the resignation of the Ministries in 
eight of eleven provinces. 


NOVEMBER 7—Queen Wilhelmina and 
King Leopold send identical notes to 
Britain, France and Germany tendering 
their offices “before the war breaks out 
on the Western Front in all its vio- 
lence,” but there is every indication that 
peace moves will fail. 

—Foreign Secretary Halifax of Britain 
declares that the Allies are fighting to 
end “‘the insane armed rivalry and bring 
about a new world order.” 

—The Italian press, aroused by the 
Comintern manifesto attacking impe- 
rialist war mongers, attacks Moscow 
and warns Russia to keep away from 
the Balkans. 

—President Roosevelt delays the trans- 
fer of eight American ships to the Pana- 
ma flag. Secretary Hull criticizes the 
transfer as impairing the integrity of 
the neutrality law. 


NOVEMBER 8—A few minutes after Hit- 
ler addresses Nazi “old guard” leaders 
in the Munich beer hall on the sixteenth 
anniversary of his first unsuccessful 
putsch, a time bomb explodes in the 
attic of the beer hall, and six are killed 
and sixty injured when the ceiling 
crashes. Hitler and all his aides had 
just departed. The government blames 
“foreign instigators”—meaning Britain 
—and offers a $200,000 reward for clues 
to the identity of the bombers. The blast 
makes Hitler’s speech, in which he 
warned that the Reich is prepared for 
a five-year war, minor news of the day. 
—Britain gives careful consideration to 
the Netherlands-Belgium peace offer. In 
Paris the proposal is expected to die 
and the French fear the Netherlands 
and Belgium are in danger of invasion 
following intensification of German 
patrol activity on the Western Front. 
—Winston Churchill tells Commons 
Britain will win the warfare at sea 
but concedes that Germany is turning 
out two U-boats a week and that a 
hundred will be available by January. 


NOVEMBER 9—One person is killed and 
several Netherlanders are kidnapped in 
a clash on the German-Dutch border. 
Plans for the inundation of the Nether- 
lands are advanced and banks start 
sending gold to the west. 

—Prime Minister Chamberlain sees lit- 
tle hope that the Belgium-Netherland 
peace proposal will be accepted by 
Berlin. 

—While German police round up sus- 
pects in the beer hall bombing, London 
likens the explosion to the 1933 Reichs- 
tag fire but French sources regard the 
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blast as an act of Hitler enemies within 
Germany. 
—Soviet-Finnish negotiations continue. 


NOVEMBER 10—The United States Con- 
sulate in Amsterdam advises Americans 
to leave Holland. 

—The Finns and Russians reach a dead- 
lock over Soviet demands. 

—Pope Pius suggests the formation 
after the war of a stable and fruitful 
international organization. 


NOVEMBER 11—Official German quarters 
admit that the bulk of the German army 
is concentrated in the west ready for an 
attack, with troops massed in an area 
30 miles deep and 375 miles long, ex- 
tending north and south of the Franco- 
German border. 

—In Berlin, Hitler’s own newspaper, 
the Voelkischer Beobachter, intimates 
the German war machine may “strike 
at any moment.” The German press 
generally was defiant on the twenty- 
first anniversary of the armistice which 
marked the defeat of the Reich in the 
World War. 

—Little actual fighting is seen on Armi- 
stice Day on the Western Front. 
—Finland is denounced as “obstinate” 
in a Moscow broadcast. 

—President Roosevelt, in an address 
from the White House to the Virginia 
Military Institute, calls for “a new and 
better peace” and some observers see a 
possible move to intervene in the war 
in Europe. 


NOVEMBER 12—King George, in reply to 
the Netherlands-Belgium peace propo- 
sals, promises “earnest consideration” 
for any proposals that conform with 
Britain’s war aims. President Lebrun 
of France declares the basis of peace 
must be “reparation of the injustices 
that force has imposed on Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland.” 
—Winston Churchill taunts Hitler as a 
“cornered maniac” in a broadcast and 
defies him to fight. 

—The Finnish-Soviet talks break down. 
The Soviet press warns that Moscow 
will find a way to enforce its wishes 
“for the defense of Russia.” 

—The Foreign Ministers of Belgium 
and the Netherlands meet in a surprise 
conference and discuss joint defense in 
the event of aggression. 

—Because of “reasons of military con- 


venience arising from the conflict in 
Europe,” Britain announces withdrawal 
of her troops from North China, leaving 
only one hundred men to keep order. 
The move reflects improved Anglo- 
Japanese relations and forecasts pos- 
sible recognition of the new Chinese 
Central government Japan is setting up 
under Wang Ching-wei. 


NOVEMBER 13—Adamant in their refusal 
to grant Soviet demands on their coun- 
try, the Finnish delegates return to 
Helsingfors from Moscow. 

—Premier Dirk Jan de Greer of Holland 
avers in a broadcast that the Nether- 
lands is not menaced by Germany and 
says that “foreign sources” had raised 
the alarm of a German invasion. 
—Ireland protests to the State Depart- 
ment in Washington that it is injured 
by the United States government’s ac- 
tion in barring American ships from 
that area and denies that it is a “combat 
zone.” 

—Earl Browder, general secretary of 
the Communist party of the United 
States, defends Russia as a peace-maker 
at a celebration in New York City of the 
twenty-second anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Soviet Union. 


NOVEMBER 14—An unnamed British de- 
stroyer is sunk after striking a German 
mine, according to the British Admi- 
ralty, which admits that it is the fifth 
ship of the British navy lost since the 
outbreak of the war. 

—Finnish officials report a series of land 
and air incidents along the Russian 
frontier. 

—President Roosevelt indicates he will 
veto the Maritime Commission’s ap- 
proval of plans to transfer eight ships 
to Panama registry. 

—Foreign Minister Ribbentrop informs 
Belgium and the Netherlands that Ger- 
many refuses the offer of the Belgian 
King and the Queen of the Netherlands 
to mediate in the war. 

—Combined units of the Japanese army 
and navy land near Pakhoi, where they 
attack Chinese forces. The capture of 
Pakhoi, three hundred miles southwest 
of Hong Kong, is regarded as a threat 
to French Indo-China, less than one hun- 
dred miles away, and a serious menace 
to the principal arms route remaining 
to the Chinese Nationalists. 


NOVEMBER 15—The Moscow radio 
charges that the Finnish “ruling 
classes” are propagating hatred of the 


Soviet. 

—A new edition of Jane’s Fighting 
Ships indicates that the Allies are far 
superior to Germany in naval power, 
and reveals that one of Germany’s three 
pocket battleships was hit by British 
bombs in the first days of the war. 
—President Roosevelt, laying the cor- 
nerstone of the Thomas Jefferson me- 
morial in Washington, condemns gov- 
ernment by dictatorship. 


NOVEMBER 16—Declaring talk of peace 
a thing of the past, Berlin declares its 
war aims are the destruction of Britain 
as a world power. 





Current H istory 


—The Italian press warns Russia 
against any invasion of the Balkans and 
blames the Allies for the fact that the 
Soviet has been given an entre into 
Europe. 

—Sir John Simon, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, tells the House of Commons 
that the position of the Allies is stronger 
than ever because of the passage of the 
neutrality bill by the United States. 


NOVEMBER 17—Following a night of 
terror, hundreds of Czech students are 
arrested, and nine are killed by Nazi 
firing squads in retaliation for recent 
anti-German demonstrations in Prague, 
—At a meeting in London of their lead- 
ing civil and military figures, Britain 
and France create the Allied Supreme 
Economic Council to pool their purchas- 
ing. 

—tThe French newspaper Paris-Soir re- 
ports that German warships are in the 
Gulf of Finland to aid Russia in setting 
vp an economic blockade of Finland. 
—The Domei news agency declares pow- 
erful elements are urging the Japanese 
Government to conclude a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Soviet Russia. 


NOVEMBER 18 — Nazis execute three 
more in Prague, as martial law is 
established. President Hacha broadcasts 
warning that further sacrifice is useless. 
—North Sea mine sinks Dutch liner, 
Simon Bolivar, with probable loss of 
140. No Americans are aboard. 
—German work day in essential indus- 
tries is increased from 8 to 10 hours, 
with the ninth and tenth hours “tax 
free.” 

—Japan invades Kwangsi Province, the 
fourteenth of China’s twenty-four to 
be attacked since July, 1937. 


NOVEMBER 19—Four more ships are 
sunk off gale-swept English coast, Italy 
suffering her first loss in the Grazia. 


Others were British, Swedish, and 
Jugoslav. 
—Tass, official Soviet News Agency, 


announces that preliminary negotiations 
toward a Soviet-Japanese trade pact 
have begun successfully. 

—Mysterious blast rips hole in Stand- 
ard oil tanker in Bayonne, New Jersey. 
Charges of sabotage are being investi- 
gated. 

—Brief flare up of war on the Western 
front near Luxembourg border subsides 
quickly. 
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Notes and Documents 





Speeches By Foreign 
Statesmen 


Joachim von Ribbentrop 


On October 24, in a speech at Danzig, 
now a part of Germany, the German 
Foreign Minister Joachim von Ribben- 
trop discussed Germany’s attitude to- 
ward Britain, Italy, the United States, 
and, particularly, Russia, with which he 
recently completed a world-shaking non- 
aggression pact. Extracts follow: 


Britain has, during recent years, with 
unparalleled tenacity, attempted to op- 
pose every step undertaken by Germany 
in her foreign affairs. This is all the 
more astonishing, since from the out- 
set Germany on her part made every 
conceivable effort to establish reasonable 
relations with the Western democracies 
—namely, France and Britain. 

Naturally enough, the Fuehrer then 
drew the obvious conclusion from the 
British attitude and from then on based 
Germany’s foreign policy on the sober 
realization of political actualities. In so 
doing he attached special importance to 
the countries whose interests coincided 
with Germany’s. 


Rapprochement with these countries 
was sought and their friendship secured. 
In this way true and sincere friendship 
«rose between Germany on the one hand 
and the Italian Empire in the Mediter- 
ranean and Japan in the Far East on 
the other hand. 

Soviet Russia has recently also joined 
the ranks of the states that are friendly 
toward Germany. 


As the Fuehrer said in his last Reich- 
stag speech, the conclusion of the Ger- 
man-Russian nonaggression pact and 
later the friendship pact meant a com- 
plete change in German foreign policy. 


The previous traditional friendly re- 
lationship that brought the two great 
peoples such blessings and good fortune 
has now been restored and there is every 
reason to hope that this friendship will 
grow still closer. 


As far as Germany’s relations with 
America are concerned, there is no possi- 
bility of any difference ever arising be- 
tween the two countries. On the con- 
trary, Germany is precisely the country 
among all others that has faithfully ob- 
served and respected the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 


Germany has no interests to stand 
up for on the entire American Conti- 
nent unless it be to develop as extensive 
trade as possible with all states on that 
continent. 


Fellow countrymen, permit me to say 
a few words of Britain’s war guilt. 

Permit me to turn first to France: I 
believe that throughout the entire world 
there is today not the slightest doubt 
that the French people did not want war 
and that the French people would sooner 


have peace today than tomorrow, and 
that this war was forced upon them 
with unparalleled cunning, cynicism and 
brutality on the part of Britain and her 
henchmen in Paris and in the French 
government, 


The aim of the British government 
was obviously to bring Britain diplo- 
matically and politically into such ir- 
1econcilable opposition to Germany that 
it would be possible for the government 
at their discretion to start a war against 
Germany at whatever moment seemed 
propitious. 

By the guarantee to Poland, Mr. 
Chamberlain created such a situation. 


British warmongers maintain that 
Germany is striving for world domina- 
tion. This statement in itself is a delib- 
erate falsehood, and a stupid one at that, 
for every schoolboy today knows that 
there no longer is such a thing as world 
domination and that it is hardly likely 
that there will ever be one; but coming 
from the British this claim is nothing 
but a piece of insolence. 


If I were to read out to you a list enu- 
merating the peoples dominated by 
Britain, I should have to keep you here 
at least for an hour longer. 


In so doing the British government 
are playing a dangerous game with the 
future of their empire. If the British 
government continue in this policy 
which, when we bear in mind the inter- 
ests of all mankind, can only be de- 
scribed as criminal, they will go down 
in history as the grave diggers of the 
British Empire. 


The British Prime Minister has pro- 
claimed removal of the German. govern- 
ment. I will refrain from proclaiming 
removal of the British government, for 
I am absolutely convinced that in the 
course of events the British people, who 
were goaded into this war by British war 
mongers contrary to their own will, will 
see to that of their own accord. 


Fully conscious that right is on her 
side, and that up to the end she did 
everything in her power to avoid this ut- 
terly senseless war that was forced upon 
her, Germany will fight this war to the 
finish, backed by the tremendous impetus 
of the whole nation. 
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Premier Molotov 


On October 31, Premier and Foreign 
Commissar Molotov of the Soviet Union 
addressed the Supreme Soviet on Rus- 
sia’s foreign relations. Like Foreign 
Minister Ribbentrop of Germany a week 
earlier, he stressed the sensationally al- 
tered relations between Russia and Ger- 
many. Extracts from Molotov’s speech 
follow: 


Comrade Deputies: 

There have been important changes in 
the international situation during the 
past two months. 

Since the conclusion of the Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact on August 
23, an end has been put to the abnormal 
relations that have existed between the 
Soviet Union and Germany for a num- 
ber of years. 

Instead of the enmity that was fos- 
tered in every way by certain European 
powers, we now have a rapprochement 
and the establishment of friendly rela- 
tions between the U.S.S.R. and Ger- 
many. This radical change in relations 
between the Soviet Union and Germany, 
the two biggest States in Europe, was 
bound to have its effect on the entire 
international situation. 

Second, mention must be made of the 
defeat of Poland in war and the col- 
lapse of the Polish State. The ruling 
circles of Poland boasted quite a lot 
about the “stability” of their State and 
the “might” of their army. However, 
one swift blow to Poland, first by the 
German army and then by the Red army, 
and nothing was left of this ugly off- 
spring of the Versailles treaty which 
had existed by oppressing non-Polish 
nationalities. 

Third, it must be admitted that the 
big war that has flared up in Europe has 
caused radical changes in the entire in- 
ternational situation. It is a war begun 
as a war between Germany and Poland 
and turned into a war between Germany 
on the one hand and Britain and France 
on the other. 

The war between Germany and Po- 
land ended quickly owing to the utter 
bankruptcy of the Polish leaders. As 
we know, neither the British nor the 
French guarantees were of help to Po- 
land. To this day, in fact, nobody knows 
what these “guarantees” were. 

The war between Germany and the 
Anglo-French bloc is only in its first 
stage and has not yet been really de- 
veloped. It is nevertheless clear that a 
war like this was bound to cause radical 
changes in the situation in Europe and 
not only in Europe. In connection with 
these important changes in the inter- 
national situation, certain old formulas, 
which we employed but recently and to 
which many people are so accustomed, 
are now obviously out of date and un- 
applicable. 

Today, as far as the European great 
powers are concerned, Germany is in 
the position of a State that is striving 
for the earliest termination of the war 
and for peace, while Britain and France, 
which but yesterday were declaiming 
against aggression, are in favor of con- 
tinuing the war and are opposed to the 
conclusion of peace. The roles, as you 
see, are changing. 
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Efforts of the British and French gov- 
ernments to justify their new position 
on the grounds of their undertakings to 
Poland are, of course, obviously un- 
sound. Everybody realizes that there can 
be no question of restoring the old Po- 
land. 

The ruling circles of Britain and 
France have been lately attempting to 
depict themselves as champions of the 
democratic rights of nations against 
Hitlerism, and the British government 
has announced that its aim in the war 
with Germany is nothing more nor less 
than “the destruction of Hitlerism.” It 
amounts to this, that the British, and 
with them the French supporters of the 
‘ war, have declared something in the 
nature of an “ideological” war on Ger- 
many, reminiscent of the religious wars 
of olden times. 

But there is absolutely no justifica- 
tion for a war of this kind. One may 
accept or reject the ideology of Hitler- 
ism as well as any other ideological 
system; that is a matter of political 
views. 

But everybody would understand that 
an ideology cannot be destroyed by force, 
that it cannot be eliminated by war. It 
is, therefore, not only senseless but 
criminal to wage such a war as the war 
for “the destruction of Hitlerism,” ca- 
mouflaged as a fight for “democracy.” 


Great Britain, with a population of 
47,000,000, possesses colonies with a 
population of 480,000,000. The colonial 
empire of France, whose population does 
not exceed 42,000,000, embraces a popu- 
lation of 72,000,000 in the French col- 
onies. The possession of these colonies, 
which makes possible the exploitation 
of hundreds of millions of people, is the 
foundation of the world supremacy of 
Great Britain and France. It is the 
fear of Germany’s claim to these colonial 
possessions that is at the bottom of the 
present war of England and France 
with Germany, who has grown substan- 
tially stronger lately as the result of 
the collapse of the Versailles treaty. 


The non-aggression pact concluded 
between the Soviet Union and Germany 
bound us to maintain neutrality in case 
of Germany’s participating in war. We 
have consistently pursued this course, 
which was in no wise contradicted by 
the entry of our troops into territory 
of the former Poland, which began Sep- 
tember 17. 


It is known that our troops entered 
the territory of Poland only after the 
Polish State had collapsed and actually 
ceased to exist. Naturally, we could not 
remain neutral toward these facts, since 
as a result of these events we were con- 
fronted -with urgent problems concern- 
ing the security of our State. 


The territory that has passed to the 
U.S.S.R. is equal in area to a large 
European State. Thus the area of West- 
ern White Russia is 108,000 square kilo- 
meters and its population is 4,800,000. 
The area of Western Ukraine is 88,000 
square kilometers and its population 
8,000,000. Hence together the territory 
of Western Ukraine and Western White 
Russia that has passed to us has an 
area of 196,000 square kilometers and 
a population of about 13,000,000 of 


_ and 


whom more than 7,000,000 are Ukrain- 
ians, and more than 3,000,000 White 
Russians, more than 1,000,000 Poles and 
more than 1,000,000 Jews. 

As you know, the Soviet Union has 
concluded pacts of mutual assistance 
with Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania that 
are of major political significance. The 
principles underlying all these pacts are 
identical. They are based on mutual 
assistance between the Soviet Union, on 
the one hand, and Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania on the other, and they include 
military assistance in case any of these 
countries is attacked. 

In view of the special geographic posi- 
tion of these countries, which are, in a 
way, approaches to the U.S.S.R., par- 
ticularly from the Baltic, these pacts 
allow the Soviet Union to maintain 
naval bases and airfields in specified 
parts of Estonia and Latvia, and, in 
the case of Lithuania, the pact pro- 
vides for defense of Lithuanian borders 
jointly with the Soviet Union. 


The special character of these mutual 
assistance pacts in no way implies any 
interference by the Soviet Union in the 
affairs of Estonia, Latvia or Lithuania, 
as some foreign newspapers are trying 
to make out. 


Our relations with Finland are of a 
special character. This is to be explained 
chiefly by the fact that in Finland there 
is a greater amount of outside influence 
on the part of third powers. In a certain 
sense it may be said that in this case 
the problem of the Soviet Union’s se- 
curity is even more acute inasmuch as 
Leningrad, which after Moscow is the 
most important city of the Soviet State, 
is situated at a distance of only thirty- 
two kilometers from the Finnish border. 
This means that the distance of Lenin- 
grad from the border of a foreign State 
is less than that required for modern 
long-range guns to shell it. On the other 
hand, the approaches to Leningrad from 
the sea also depend to a large extent 
on whether Finland, which owns the 
entire northern shore of the Gulf of 
Finland and all the islands along the 
central part of the Gulf of Finland, is 
hostile or friendly toward the Soviet 
Union. In view of this, as well as in 
view of the present situation in Europe, 
it may be expected that Finland will 
display necessary understanding. 

I must, however, inform you that even 
the President of the United States of 
America considered it proper to inter- 
vene in these matters, which one finds 
it hard to reconcile with the American 
policy of neutrality. In a message to 
Comrade Kalinin, chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet, dated 
October 12, Mr. Roosevelt expressed the 
hope that the friendly and peaceful re- 
lations between the U.S.S.R. and Fin- 
land would be preserved and developed. 

One might think that matters are in 
better shape between the United States 
and, let us say the Philippines or Cuba, 
who have long been demanding freedom 
independence from the United 
States and cannot get them, than be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Finland, 
who has long ago obtained both free- 
dom and political independence from 
the Soviet Union. 


furrent History 


As you know, the government of Tur- 
key has preferred to tie up its destinies 
with a definite group of European pow- 
ers, belligerents in the present war. It 
has concluded a pact of mutual assist. 
ance with Great Britain and France, 
who for the past two months have been 
waging war on Germany. 

Turkey has thereby definitely dis- 
carded her cautious policy of neutrality 
and has entered the orbit of the de- 
veloping European war. 

Whether Turkey will not come to 
regret it we shall not try to guess. It 
is only incumbent on us to take note of 
these new factors in the foreign policy 
of our neighbor and to keep a watchful 
eye on the developments of events. 

There has recently been certain im- 
provement in Soviet-Japanese relations. 
The symptoms of this improvement have 
been observable since the recent con- 
clusion of the Moscow agreement, as 
the result of which the well-known con- 
flict on the Mongolian-Manchurian bor- 
der was liquidated. 

As for the conflict in question, it was 
liquidated by the Soviet-Japanese agree- 
ment concluded in Moscow on Septem- 
ber 15 and peace has been fully restored 
on the Mongolian-Manchurian border. 

Our country, as a neutral country that 
is not interested in the spread of war, 
will take every measure to render the 
war less devastating, to weaken it and 
to hasten its termination in the interests 
of peace. From this standpoint the deci- 
sion of the American government to 
lift the embargo on the export of arms 
to belligerent countries raises justified 
misgivings. It can scarcely be doubted 
that the effect of this decision will not 
be to weaken war and hasten its ter- 
mination, but on the contrary to inten- 
sify, aggravate and protract it. Of 
course, this decision may insure big 
profits for American war industries. 
But one asks, can this serve as any jus- 
tification for lifting the embargo on 
the export of arms from America? 
Clearly it cannot. 


Peace Proposal 


and Replies 


On November 7 Queen Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands and King Leopold of 
Belgium made a proposal for peace to 
Britain, France and Germany. Extracts: 


At this hour of anxiety for the whole 
world, before the war breaks out on 
the Western Front in all its violence, 
we have the conviction that it is our 
duty once again to raise our voice. 

Some time ago the belligerent parties 
have declared they would not be unwill- 
ing to examine a reasonable and well- 
founded basis for an equitable peace. 

As the sovereigns of two neutral 
States having good relations with all 
their neighbors we are ready to offer 
them our good offices. If this were agree- 
able to them we are disposed to facili- 
tate ‘by every means at our disposal 
that they might care to suggest to us 
and in a spirit of friendly understand- 
ing to ascertain the elements of an 
agreement to be arrived at. 
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This, it seems to us, is the task we 
have to fulfil for the good of our peoples 
and in the interest of the whole world. 


The reply of King George VI of Brit- 
ain to this peace proposal was made on 
November 12. Extracts: 


The immediate occasion leading to our 
decision to enter the war was Germany’s 
aggression against Poland. But this 
aggression was only a fresh instance of 
German policy toward her neighbors. 
The larger purposes for which my peo- 
ples are now fighting are to secure that 
Europe may be redeemed, in the words 
of my Prime Minister in the United 
Kingdom, “from perpetually recurring 
fear of German aggression so as to en- 
able the peoples of Europe to preserve 
their independence and their liberties” 
and to prevent for the future resort to 
force instead of the pacific means in 
settlement of international disputes. 

The elements which, in the opinion 
of my governments, must form part of 
any settlement emerge clearly and dis- 
tinctly from these declarations of pol- 


icy. Should Your Majesty be able to 
communicate to me any proposals from 
Germany of such a character as to 
afford neal prospect of achieving the 
purpose I have described above I can 
say that my governments would give 
them their most earnest consideration. 


The reply of President Lebrun of 
France was also made on November 12. 
Extracts: : 


A lasting peace cannot be established 
except by reparation of the injustices 
which force has imposed on Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. Neither 
can it be established unless effective 
political and economic guarantees as- 
sure in the future respect for the liberty 
of all nations. Mankind will not be 
liberated from disquiet and anxiety un- 
less it has the certainty that new out- 
rages against law have been outlawed. 

It is for Germany and not for France 
to declare now for or against this peace, 
which all nations menaced by her in 
their security and their independence 
desire. 





The Problem of Japanese Trade 


(Continued from page 51) 





least, which might drift into actual 
hostilities. This is a situation which 
most of us devoutly trust can be 
avoided. 

Sensing the fact that there might 
be trouble ahead if plans for an em- 
bargo go through, Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg of Michigan recently 
warned against “‘new threats of a one- 
sided punitive embargo against Ja- 
pan—too easily the first step toward 
war itself.” Senator Vandenberg’s 
statement followed closely the discus- 
sion of a possible embargo by Sena- 
tor Pittman. 

It is possible that Senator Vanden- 
berg’s warning was inspired by 
grumbled threats of “retaliation” 
that Japan might take against the 
United States in China. This retalia- 
tion could be in the form of claiming 
belligerent rights, which would place 
all American interests—particularly 
missions, schools and all tangible 
property—in a veritable war zone, 
and mean the use of any such build- 
ings for any desired purpose. 

Meanwhile, plans are proceeding in 
Tokyo for conversations between Am- 
bassador Grew and Foreign Minister 
Nomura aimed at renewing the Jap- 
anese-American commercial treaty 
and recognition by the United States 
of the proposed Japanese-sponsored 
government in China under Wang 
Ching-wei. 


It has become evident to the student 
of Oriental affairs that Japan’s pres- 
ent predicament is caused by the fact 
that her Diet and Cabinet have no 
control over her military. The Ameri- 
can Department of State can protest 
to Tokyo against Japanese aggres- 
sion in Asia, and Tokyo’s Foreign 
Office can apologize and assure the 
United States that outrages against 
American interests in China will stop 
—but the outrages continue. The an- 
swer is that neither Japan’s Foreign 
Office, nor the Cabinet, nor the Diet, 
can exercise contro] over the military 
faction. 

I do not question the patriotism of 
Japan’s military element. In fact, 
many—perhaps the majority—of this 
military element themselves do not 
approve of outrages against Ameri- 
cans, or even against the Chinese, but 
they cannot suppress those who are 
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dominated by what is known as the 
young officers’ group. This is the 
group that has been chiefly responsi- 
ble for certain happenings in Japan 
that are difficult for Americans to 
understand—including the coup at 
the Marco Polo bridge near Peiping 
that started the present undeclared 
war in China. 

It should be remembered that only 
a few weeks before that incident the 
Japanese electorate had delivered a 
decided rebuke to the military party 
by electing a Diet with nearly 90 per 
cent of its members anti-military in 
their sentiments. Yet within a very 
few months the whole of Japan was 
backing the military in its campaign 
in China. This was partly due to a 
conviction among conservative, peace- 
loving Japanese that Japan owed a 
duty to the world—and to China—to 
put down banditry in China; and still 
more to the fact that, with a strict 
censorship imposed, military sym- 
pathizers controlled the channels of 
information through which Japan 
gets its “facts” and on which it forms 
its opinions. 

It would seem that the cure for this 
situation would be such a change in 
the constitution of Japan as would 
make the military element subject to 
the will of the civil majority. If the 
United States could aid in bringing 
about such a change in the Japanese 
form of government, it would be ren- 
dering a service to the future of the 
Japanese people as well as to the peace 
of Asia. It is doubtful, however, if it 
is within the province of American 
diplomacy to undertake such a pro- 
posal. In fact, it is doubtful if the 
Japanese people themselves could 
bring it about. The answer probably 
would lie with the military element 
itself recogrfizing its duty to the Em- 
peror and to Japan sufficiently to in- 
itiate the change. 

Were such a change brought about, 
a permanent peace in Asia would be 
much more easily established than 
under present conditions. For even 
though Japan’s plans to set up one or 
more new governments in China be 
fulfilled, guerrilla warfare and ban- 
ditry—to say nothing of the Red men- 
ace—would continue to harass the 
Japanese people for decades. On the 
other hand, a responsible Japanese 
government, free from military domi- 
nation, with the help of western na- 
tions, could aid in establishing a 
strong central government in China 
that would be a benefit to the rest of 
the world as well as to the Chinese. 
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Current History 





The Red Cross and the War 





N August 22, just nine days 

before the outbreak of the 

war in Europe, the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Red Cross was celebrated here 
and abroad. Sixty-three nations, the 
entire world, observed the diamond 
jubilee of the organization, born on 
a European battlefield, and dedicated 
to the primary purpose of alleviating 
the horrors of war. 

In an international radio broadcast, 
Norman H. Davis, chairman of the 
American Red Cross and of the 
League of Red Cross Societies, com- 
prising the organizations of the Red 
Cross in these sixty-three nations, 
said that day: “We of the United 
States are proud to be a part of this 
world-wide chain of Red Cross Socie- 
ties, which today, in a conflict-ridden 
world, is a tremendous. bulwark 
against the forces of disintegration. 
No frontiers of race, creed, color exist 
within the Red Cross. 

“Around its international council 
tables every year sit men of all na- 
tions, of many minds, some represent- 
ing nations engaged in war, others 
holding conflicting political, religious, 
social and ideological beliefs. But 
they meet in the name of common 
humanity, pledged to maintain and 
strengthen this agency of mercy. 
There is a part in this movement for 
every man and woman in the world, 
and in strength of numbers only can 
we attain our ideal. So I appeal to 
the citizens of all nations to join with 
us, in the pledge of our founder, 
Henri Dunant, who urged that we 
‘press forward, in a human and truly 
civilized spirit, the attempt to pre- 
vent, or at least to alleviate, the hor- 
rors of war.’ ” 

Carrying out this ideal of relief 
of human distress, wherever it exists 
and for whatever cause, Mr. Davis 
on the day hostilities began cabled to 
the International Red Cross in Gene- 
va, inquiring as to the possible needs 
of Red Cross societies of the bel- 
ligerent nations. 

Immediate response came from the 
Polish Red Cross, but before ship- 
ments of vitally needed medicines and 
surgical dressings could be made by 
the American Red Cross the armies 
cof Poland had been defeated. The 
Red Cross societies of Great Britain 


and France requested medical sup- 
plies; the German Red Cross ex- 
pressed gratitude for the offer of 
help, but replied that it could meet 
its own needs. Similar expressions of 
gratitude came from the Red Cross 
societies of Canada, South Africa, 
New Zealand and Australia. 

Just as the pattern of the war of 
1939 presents an entirely different 
picture from the warfare of 1914, so 
the relief methods put into operation 
by the American Red Cross are vastly 
different. Twenty-five years ago ten 
medical units, with doctors, nurses 
and medicines, had been organized 
and financed and were en route by 
the ship S.S. Red Cross to the Euro- 
pean battlefields within five weeks 
after the war started. The war of 
1939 found all of the nations better 
prepared as far as medical and sani- 
tary corps were concerned, so no per- 
sonnel or supplies, other than essen- 
tial medicines and bandages were 
asked of the American Red Cross. 

In the World War the problem of 
refugee civilian populations in Bel- 
gium became of immediate concern, 
and in this year the distressful con- 
dition of the Polish refugees appealed 
to the sympathy of the world. 

Relief in the form of warm clothing 
and medicines for the Poles who fled 
to Hungary, Rumania, Lithuania and 
Latvia and those in German-occupied 
Poland presented the most immediate 
problem. Thus far the American Red 
Cross has spent more than $200,000 
in purchases of these necessities, 
either for shipment from the United 
States, or in the neutral nations in 
Europe. Knitted underwear, shoes, 
cloth for shirts, ticking for bed sacks, 
cotton sheeting, blankets, soap, tooth- 
brushes and essential drugs were in 
the first shipments from the United 
States, while more than $100,000 
worth of similar articles were pur- 
chased in neutral countries or in the 
nations harboring the refugees. 

Concentration of the interned sol- 
diers and the civilian refugees in 
hasty shelter, and the lack of a change 
of clothing or warm garments with 
which to face the hardships of win- 
ter, brought the added danger of 
epidemics. The plea, therefore, came 
from the American Red Cross dele- 
gation which had flown over in mid- 
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(1S QUICK, 
| MAILS ARE SURE! 


What are your opinions on these 
critical issues? 


Should the United States Uphold 
the Monroe Doctrine Today? 


September by clipper ship to survey 
the relief needs that all efforts be 
concentrated on furnishing clothing. 
Food supplies in all nations harboring 
the refugees were said to be ample. 

The American delegation estimated 
the Poles in the four neighbor nations 
to number as follows: Rumania, 
14,500 civilians, 23,000 interned sol- 
diers; Hungary, 10,000 civilians, 
40,000 soldiers; Lithuania, 3,000 
civilians, 14,000 interned soldiers; 
Latvia, 1,600 interned soldiers. 

In each nation the relief was dis- 





tributed by the Red Cross society, , =3 | Shall We Revise Our Present Tax 

with the supervision of a represent- > Structure? 

ative of the American Red Cross. i a eee 
Some weeks after the German oc- iN Go? 


cupation of a part of Poland, the 
German Red Cross cabled direct to 
the American Red Cross asking for 
medicines for the sick and wounded 
Poles in hospitals and camps under 
their control. For purchase of these 


medical supplies, the American Red - : ek es . 
Cross cabled $25,000 to the League Every Thursday Night Tune in 


of Red Cross Societies in Geneva. 
Later the American Red Cross dele- AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING of the AIR 
gation from Washington, composed 
of Ernest J. Swift, Wayne C. Taylor 


and James T. Nicholson, visited Ber- 
lin and Warsaw to expedite further 
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What Is Democracy’s Responsibil- 
ity toward Youth? 


Should Farm Production Continue 
to Be Restricted? 
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Radio is quick, the mails are sure, questions like those listed 
above will dominate American thought within the coming weeks. 
These are questions to be discussed on “America’s Town Meet- 


the American relief for the distressed ing of the Air,” Thursday evenings over the NBC Blue Network. 
Poles, 5 ; To help you answer these questions, to help America answer these 
While this relief aid for the Polish questions, the Town Hall Advisory Service now offers, through a 
refugees was going forward, the combination of mail and radio: 
American Red Cross, through its 1. Services helpful in organizing and maintaining local 
3,700 chapters all over the nation, was Town Meeting listening-discussion groups. 
organizing for the production by 2. A course in Current Issues for the individual at home. 
volunteers of several hundred thou- You can enjoy the clarifying effects of group discussion of Ameri- 
sands of garments and many millions ca’s critical issues. With the world in its present state, interest in 
of surgical dressings. The garments group discussion runs high. New groups are forming everywhere 
—warm dresses for women and girls, to listen every Thursday night to the broadcast of ““America’s 
shirts, sweaters, socks, caps, scarves Town Meeting of the Air.” Prepared in advance of each broadcast 


by study of the factual materials sent by mail, group members 
afterward share their own opinions on the problem of the evening. 

Or, you can take a new “Course in Current Issues Study.” Radio 
brings you the regular Town Meeting discussions by leading au- 
thorities on each subject. The United States mail brings you week- 


for men and boys, hospital gowns and 
convalescent robes—were destined 
not only for the refugees from Po- 
land, but also for men, women and 





children evacuees from their homes ly, in advance, a statement of the background and issues involved 

in France in the Maginot line area. in each topic, a “Who’s Who” of the speakers, an annotated reading 
The surgical dressings being made list, and a series of questions to guide your study and written report 

for the French Red Cross and the to Town Hall. 

British Red Cross are cut according You ought to know more about these new opportunities. And 

to patterns sent by those organiza- you can find out by filling in the blank below. Mail it at once. 

tions. A shipment of ninety-nine SSS 

cases went to the French Red Cross TOWN HALL ADVISORY SERVICE 

in October, and a number of selected 123 West 43rd Street 

chapters now are engaged in rolling New York, N. Y. 

these special dressings. Another type Please send me further information about 

of uniform surgical dressing unit, (] the course in Current Issues Study for individuals. 

selected by doctors and nurses for CJ the aids you furnish to listening-discussion groups. 

general use in civilian or military 

hospitals, also is being made in Red sods selec det kee Ci ae eee eee 


Cross Chapters. 
To finance these war relief opera- ; 
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priated one million dollars from its 
treasury. Mr, Davis announced that 
public contributions would be wel- 
comed, and contributors might des- 
ignate the purpose for which they 
wished their gifts spent. More than 
$260,000 had been received by the 
American Red Cross up to November 
10, of which the major portion had 
come from Polish sympathizers or 
citizens of Polish descent. 

Other relief by the American Red 
Cross included an appropriation of 
$20,000 for the care of the ship- 
wrecked Americans from the Athenia 
who were taken to Scotland and Ire- 
land. Later these Americans and 
other refugee citizens being repatri- 
ated from Europe came under the 
care of Red Cross Chapters at various 
ports of debarcation. Officers from 
the chapters met the boats as they 
docked and offered shelter and med- 
ical care, and met other needs of 
American citizens who were without 
financial resources. 

In Washington, the Red Cross also 
established a central bureau for 
handling inquiries from Americans 
who were trying to reach relatives in 
the war zones. Inquiries were re- 
ceived at the rate of five thousand a 
week, and were cleared through the 
State Department, its consular offi- 
cers abroad, and through the Inter- 
national Red Cross, and its member 
societies throughout Europe. 


II. France Makes Up 


Her Mind 


(Continued from page 17) 


I shall tell you what I said to a British 
friend of mine, General Morgan, in 
1915 or 1916. “I am always nervous,” 
this friend said, “when I remember 
what Caesar remarked of your Gallic 
ancestors: they begin things as men 
but they end them as women.” 

“Morgan,” I replied, “Caesar has 
been dead a long time; what I know 
is this: you British can die wonder- 
fully but you do not suffer so well; 
our people can.” Four years in the 
trenches proved that I was not mis- 
taken, and I cannot see that the 
French have much changed; the 
peasant still has his heritage of 
dogged perseverance while the Pari- 
sian workman can go on indefinitely 
if you only allow him to vent his 
cynical remarks freely. 

All this is, as you can perceive, of 
an exceedingly simple character. Our 
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people have no suspicion of the deep 
caiculations which I see some column- 
jsts charging to British diplomacy. 
If they could be shown what is meant 
py the neologism of the season—‘“a 
phoney war”—they would stare. They 
have always known that, between the 
Maginot line and the German wall, 
there is not enough space to deploy 
vast armies and, early in the game, 
they understood that artillery fire or 
aerial bombardment has no other ob- 
ject than to compel the opponent to 
spend his money. On the other hand, 
it can hardly be said that what is 
going on at sea is not the most grue- 
some reality. So there can be no ques- 
tion of anything faked in the slow- 
speeded conflict we are witnessing. 

Yet if an observer could be psy- 
chologist enough not to be satisfied 
with the flat denial which French sol- 
diers would give, and pressed his 
quest by subtly chosen questions, he 
would probably elicit the answer 
which is also in the present writer’s 
mind, viz., above this war, in all the 
countries which fight or merely watch 
it, unceasingly floats a radiant ap- 
parition, Peace in her rainbow robes. 
There has never been so much latent 
hope in suffering Europe as there is 
at present. 
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| The WHERE of the War? 
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What are the REAL WAR AIMS 
of the Chamberlain Government? 
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VI. Gandhi Balks Again | 


(Continued from page 28) 


Indian and native Malay troops had 
been added to its defenders. The city 
of Singapore had become war minded 
through frequent sham battles and 
blackouts. The port of Penang, half 
way up the Malay Peninsula from 
Singapore, on the way to Siam, had 
been fortified. Late in June the Brit- 
ish and French military and naval 
commanders in the Pacific and Asi- 
atic zones met in Singapore to co- 
ordinate plans in event of war. Hol- 
land’s vulnerable East Indian Islands 
spent a special fund of $50,000,000 
this year for additional armaments. 
On Amboyna Island, which commands 
one of the shortest routes from Japan 
to Java, the Dutch have built an im- 
pregnable fortress. 

The British plan for encircling 
India with military safeguards does 
not appear to have envisaged any 
large scale blitzkrieg by the Soviet 
by way of Afghanistan. Invasion by 
the frontier tribes and the Afghans 
themselves has been well guarded 
against. A conspiracy to foment an 
uprising in Afghanistan a week after 
war broke out in Europe was prompt- 
ly put down. Britain held that the 
conspiracy was “possibly inspired by 
foreign influences,” and suppressed 
news of it until November 8. Thanks 
to the past two years of almost con- 
stant activity by British bombing 
planes and armored cars against 
Afghan border uprisings, the terri- 
tory has been thoroughly studied, and 
strategic roads and forts have been 
built. The British have concluded that 
relatively few bombing planes and 
mechanized troop units will suffice to 
protect India from the north. 


iis there is the Crown Colony 
of Ceylon at the southern tip of In- 
dia, which in the past year has been 
roused to patriotic pro-Empire fer- 
vor. Anti-aircraft batteries were re- 
cently organized in its great port city 
of Colombo. Native Ceylonese have 
been enrolled for the first time as 
regular troops. Owing to labor dis- 
putes between Indian immigrants and 
native Ceylonese, there is a strong 
anti-India sentiment here working to 
British and Empire advantage. Cey- 
lon has expanded its already excel- 
lent air traffic facilities, and can re- 
ceive planes coming from Australia, 
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Singapore or Africa, by routes out 


-of contact with India. 


One must conclude that in the 
present war Britain has little to fear 
from outright German, Russian or 
Japanese conquest of India. Britain 
may, however, be forced to surrender 
many treasured powers as the price 
for whole-hearted Indian coopera- 


-tion. In the end, the present British 
“government in India may have to 


abandon its recently declared rule by 
emergency decrees, and to agree with 
Gandhi that it should “forget the old 
language of imperialism and open a 
new chapter” of much greater native 
control. 





V. Ribbentrop: Hitler’s 


Oracle 
(Continued from page 25) 





“Ribbi” was “still for war.” In his 
violent tirades against all who op- 
posed the Reich’s invasion of Poland, 
von Ribbentrop imitated the methods 
that the Fuehrer had used against 
Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden and 
Godesberg. Sir Nevile describes 
“Ribbi’s” behavior as “‘aping Herr 
Hitler at his worst.” 

When on the morning of Septem- 
ber first Hitler declared before the 
Reichstag that his troops had begun 
“counter-attack with pursuit” against 
the Poles, the war was on. It was the 
war for which “Ribbi” had plotted 
and planned so diligently. The con- 
flict might be called his personal 
work. But there is an ironic twist to 
all this. Until the moment the German 
troops crossed the Polish border, von 
Ribbentrop was top man with Hitler. 
But once the war started, Goering be- 
came Hitler’s heir. The Marshal be- 
came the real power behind the 


‘throne in the Reich. 


Von Ribbentrop still stands high 
with his Fuehrer. If he can carry 
out more diplomatic legerdemain, he 
may continue his successful career. 
But Turkey has joined the British 
and French. Italy has not been acting 
like a last-ditch ally of the Reich. 
Several of the neutrals have not been 
manifesting undying friendship for 
Germany of late. And Stalin’s west- 
ward march has caused many second 
thoughts in Berlin about “Ribbi’s” 
pact with the Kremlin. It is too soon, 
perhaps, to begin selling von Ribben- 
trop’s stock short. The Reich’s super- 
salesman may have more tricks in 
his bag; but it’s quite possible his 
long train of luck may have run out. 





III. Does England Expect | 


Us to Fight? 


(Continued from page 20) 





tion in Germany and Hitler is turned 
out, then what?” 

“If the new. government wants to 
make peace with us we shall be only 
too glad to discuss terms.” 

“But suppose one of Hitler’s fol- 
lowers takes command. Since Eng- 
land has announced it is fighting to 
destroy Hitlerism, will it be content 
to make peace with any of the other 
higher-ups in the Nazi party?” 

“That would all depend,” he said, 
“on which Nazi or Nazis took com- 
mand.” 

That gave me the opportunity to 
inquire whether Herman Goering, 
Number Two Nazi, would be accept- 
able. 


“Well, he is perhaps the most 
moderate of them all,” said Duff 
Cooper. 


“Yes, Goering would be acceptable, 
but Himmler and Hess and the rest 
of that extremist crowd would have 
to go.” 

“Suppose,” I said, “there is another 
attempt on Hitler’s life in the near 
future—this time successful—and 
his successor or successors are ac- 
ceptable to British leaders and are 
willing to negotiate for peace. What 
would be Britain’s terms?” 

“Wherever I go they ask me the 
same question,” he said. “As to our 
war aims, I should say we are fighting 
to keep alive a little spark of sanity in 
the world; we are clinging to the 
non-totalitarian type of life that you 
and I have come to know and like. 
We are fighting to bring some 
measure of security into a world 
shaken by the lack of it. Accordingly, 
we should want to orient any terms 
for peace around those ideas—or 
even ideals, if you will. 

“T don’t think we can expect any 
lasting peace in Europe unless we 
work out some plan for a European 
union—perhaps even a United States 
of Europe. As a matter of fact, I 
think a European federation is one 
of the few certainties which we can 
say will come out of this war. If the 
Allies win, France and Britain will 
take the leadership in organizing the 
continent along federation lines, but 
with a large measure of autonomy 
preserved for individual states. But 
if Germany wins—well, we will have 
a United States of Germany, and in- 
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dividual nations will have to come in 


| whether they like it or not.” 


What, I asked him, was his reaction 
to the widespread belief that the 
British Empire is cracking up. 

“T guess everything has to die 
sometime,” he said, “even empires. 
But I don’t think that our number is 
up this time. For as long as I can re- 
member, people have been saying 
that the empire is cracking but even 
where it seems to be straining the 
most, there are compensating factors. 
India realizes that the worst possible 
thing that could happen to her would 
be a German victory in the war. 
Britain is prepared to handle the In- 
dian question satisfactorily to all 
concerned. As for Canada, her re- 
sponse to the King’s visit and her at- 
titude during the war has given us 
all the reassurance we might need. 

“No, the threat is not from within. 
On the other hand, as I told you be- 
fore, Britain is fighting for her Im- 
perial life. But we have this much 
in jour favor: the enemy shall have to 
strike at the heart of the empire first 
before they can hope to tear off any 
of the limbs, and that heart is well 
protected. Modern history knows of 
no successful invasion of the British 
Isles.” 

According to reports, Britain was 
spending from thirty to forty million 
dollars a day for the conduct of the 
war. How long could she continue at 
that rate? 

“No war has ever been lost for 
want of money,” Duff Cooper said. 
“During the last war it was proved 
on paper—and no one in the Treasury 
could find a flaw in the reasoning— 
that Great Britain could not continue 
the war beyond June 1, 1916. We all 
awaited the day as we might the 
doom. of the world. Came June 1, 
1916, and strangely enough, the war 
went on just the same as it had since 
it started. 

“You have got to beware of 
theories. We were told by military 


} | experts that the French Army would 
' crack at a specified time, but it did 
| not. 


“There’s one prediction, however, 


| that did ring true; and that was the 


prediction voiced by Marshal Foch. 


| In September, 1919, he said that un- 
| less France established her border 


all along the Rhine she would have 


| to go to war against Germany again 


in twenty years. And, by God, he was 
right almost to the day!” 
I asked him what he thought of 


' the French command in this war, re- 
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calling that in his biography of 
Marshal Haig he wrote of serious 
differences existing between the 
French and the English staffs. 

“It ought to go a lot more smoothly 
this time,” he said, “there is a unity 
of command now with Gamelin as the 
head.” 

“Mr. Duff Cooper,” I said, “you 
have been in this country approxi- 
mately three weeks. By this time, 
you have undoubtedly been able to 
make some observations concerning 
American public opinion. What im- 
presses you most?” 

“I am impressed—I might say 
horrified—by the astounding success 
of German propaganda in this coun- 
try. In 1914 the Germans tried to 
sell Americans the Kaiser. Obviously, 
they would have a very difficult time 
today if they tried to sell Hitler; so 
they have taken a different line and 
I see results of its success everywhere 
I go. This new line is that, even if 
Germany has made mistakes, she is 
no worse than England; that in our 
dealings with the colonies we had 
been undemocratic. The Germans 
want to develop the ‘let-them-stew- 
in-their-own-juice’ type of thinking 
in this country. 

“Another puzzle to me is the atti- 
tude of Americans toward the last 
war. The feeling of many people here 
seems to be that it was a mistake for 
America to fight in 1917. Why a mis- 
take? You did a good job and you 
ought to be proud of it. In England 
you don’t hear people regret their 
entry. They faced a fight, went in, 
and gave their best. And so did 
Americans. If we had been a little 
more sensible, had a little more 
vision, we could have reconstructed 
an enduring peace after the last war. 
Our mistake came after the war; it 
was not in fighting. This present war 
has grown not out of the last one but 
out of a short-sighted peace.” 

“There has been some talk,” I said, 
“that you were kept out of the 
Cabinet because of a bigger job 
ahead, that some day not too far 
away, Britain will have to form a new 
Cabinet based on peace, and that the 
Cabinet will be pivoted around Duff 
Cooper.” 

“Prime Minister? Me? No. Church- 
hill will be the next Prime Minister.” 

“I didn’t say ‘next’,” I replied. 
“What I said implied ‘future’.” 

“Do you think I have the support?” 

It was one of those questions that 
everybody smiles at, one of those 
questions that needs no answer. 


